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AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


LARGE PAPER EDITION.—In accordance with the wish of some of our Subscribers, it has been determined to issue in future a Lome Paper Edition 
of THE PORTFOLIO, with Proofs of the Etchings printed on Japanese paper. The Edition will be limited to Fifty copies, and the Subscription will 
be £10 per annum. The Monthly Numbers of this Edition will not be sold separately. 


MORE LETTERPRESS.—An important improvement for the year 1881 ~vill be the increase in the quantity of text, which will be augmented by 
one-third without any change of price. 


LANCASHIRE.—We have made arrangements for the publication of a Series of Papers on Lancashire by Mr. Lzo Grinvon, of Manchester, to be illustrated 
by Mr. Jacoms Hoop, Mr. Wruure, Mr. Kent Tuomas, and other Artists. The county of Lancaster offers material of very various kinds and of great 
interest, and the Illustrations will comprise both Landscape and Figure Etchings, Mr. Grinpon is most intimately acquainted with his subject, 

~The Illustrations of Lancashire will include: 
SHIPPING on the MERSEY. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS in MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, and other important Towns, 
FIGURE SUBJECTS from the DOCKS, FACTORIES, MINES, CANALS, é&c. 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
HALLS, CHURCHES. 
SCENERY, LAKES, RIVERS, and MOUNTAINS. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS.—One of the purposes of THE PORTFOLIO, at its foundation, was to encourage original Etching; and yet it has sd 
happened that we have been led, 7 the force of circumstances, more in the direction of Etching from Pictures than we at first intended. e have been 
making efforts of late to arrange with many of the best living Artists for original work, and we hope that THE PORTFOLIO will represent original 
English Etching at its best, without entirely neglecting the continued production of the Continent. 


DECORATION,—The increased attention given to Decorative Art of various kinds during the last few years leads us to suppose that, if THE 
PORTFOLIO illustrated it, the change might be agreeable to many Subscribers. Professor Cuurcu, of the Royal Academy, who possesses a valuable 
and very carefully chosen Collection of Asiatic and European Embroidery, has promised to write for us on the subject, and to permit the reproduction of a 
selection from his specimens. The same learned Professor will also allow us to publish the substance of his Lectures at the Royal Academy on ‘The 
Material Constitution of Pictures, and their Preservation.” 


AMAZONS.—Professor Corvin has promised some ‘‘ Studies on the Amazons,” which will be illustrated, 


HOLBEIN.—Mr. F. G. Srzruens has also promised to contribute Articles on Hoxpety, and on other subjects. Our Literary force, this year, will be 
strengthened by the accession of Mr. FrepErick WxEpmorE. 


Mr. Watrs, R.A., and Mrs. Atuincuam have kindly promised to contribute to our Illustrations; and Mr. Exnest Gzoroz has promised original 
Etchings of Architectural subjects. 


Mr. Herxomer, A.R.A., has promised to contribute an important Etching. 


Mr. Rosert Macsetu, Mr. Lumspew Prorert, Mr. Cuarrocx, and Mr. C. F. Srocomse have promised Etchings. We kin 
with other distinguished original Etchers. , yee ching are making arrangements 


It is also our intention to increase the number of Illustrations in the text. 


ETCHINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS.—The wonderful reproductions of Etchings and Engravings by the Great Masters, executed in 
heliogravure, by M. AManp DuranpD, having been very favourably received by our Subscribers, they will appear more frequently than of late. 


SHIPPING.—The Editor will contribute a fow Papers on “The Picturesque Aspects of Shipping,” with Illustrations of two classes—one, in outlin 
showing construction; the other, in light and shade, showing pictorial effect. P pping, , in outline, 





PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS, 


BESIDES THE LARGE PAPER EDITION OF “THE PORTFOLIO,” 


ONE HUNDRED ARTISTS’ PROOFS 
OF EACH PLATE ARE PRINTED ON JAPANESE PAPER, AND SOLD SEPARATELY. 
A Price List of nearly Two Hundred Etchings may be had on application. Some of the Proofs have become scarce, and have risen considerably in value. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUMES. 


THE PORTFOLIO was commenced in 1870. All the Volumes from 1870 to 1880 are in print, and may be had in cloth, 35s. ; half-morocco, 42s. 








Lonpon: SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54, Freer Srreezr. 
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[HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 


| THE WINTER eg | including § Loan Collection of Works by 


ty a. Geo: Dodgso. W OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
coms a "ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








QGOcreTyY of BRITISH ~ARTISTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION, NOW “OPEN, from _ 10 to 5 daily, a" the 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST. Admission 1s. 


THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 


Exhibition of Works by the Old Masters, and by Deceased Masters 
of the British School, including a Collection of Drawings by John oe 
R.A,, is now open. Open from 9till6. One Shilling. Catalogues Six 
or Bound in Cloth, with pencil, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shill ings 


VIE- MORGAN gives LESSONS in 


SHORTHAND, FRENCH, ENGLISH, &c., at Pupil’s Residence, or 
at 293, Victoria Park-road, South )} Hackney. Reasonable terms, 


BIREET FOSTER’S NEW ETCHING.— 


MESSRS. DOWDESWELL have pleasure in announcing the publi- 
cation of ** THE WANDERING MINSTREL.” A Proof may be seen at 
their GALLERIES, 133, NEW BOND STREET, and 36, CHANCERY 
LANE.—Particulars on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Sea Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pal Royal Pp 
and other learned Societies. — 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, pamniten 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manufactures, 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is not an — and is a cheap method of 
Ilustration where quantities are requi 

.* For Terms and Spece mens 6 apply to the Manage: 

AUTOTYPE is especially adapted for REPRODUCTION of of WORKS ot 
ART, possessing a wide range of monochromic ex pression, and reproducing 
with fidelity the Artist’s touch. 

JUsT PUBLISHED on India, two sizes, 42s. and 21s., ‘* Come unto these 
Yellow Sands,” after the painting by Walter Field, Esq., exhibited at the 
| Royal Academy, 1878, and the Paris Universal Exhibition, 13879. This fine 

Autotype combines the merits of an —t with complete fidelity 1 to the 
artist’s touch, Mr. Field having p p ly for 
Autotype. 

Will be ready in January, Autotype Reproductions of Twelve Drawings 
and Paintings by P. G. Hamerton, Esq. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and many 
a examples of MODERN AKT, To adorn a Home with permanent 
ieces, examples of the greatest Masters, old and new, 
































OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM ins on TUESDAY, JANUARY 11TH. New Students 
will be admitted on Monday, the 10th, from 11 A.M. to4 P.M. Candidates 
must not be under Fourteen years ears of. age, and those under Sixteen will be 
required to present themselves on ans the ith, at 10.30 a.M., for 
Examination in English, Arith and the El of Latin. 

The Courses of Study are adapted to the i of C for 
the Arts and Science Degrees of the Uuiversity of London, The Junior 
Classical Classes will commence Christmas to Read the Books set for 
Matriculation in June, 1881, J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, Berks.—The new 


buildings give further accommodation. BOYS are prepared in 
modern subjects as well as for the Universities, where the School has valuable 
Scholarships. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are now open to Boys 
entering fn January. A Scholar’s total expenses average £35 per annum,— 
Apply to Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head Master. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on se on TUESDAY, 25TH JANUARY, 1881. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.. soni A. Ss. 0 Meeretary. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ‘UNIVE RSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
ne = First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 

ulneas. 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives as 


BOARDERS YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Students from India, the 
Colonies, or the Provinces, who require a Home in Town while preparing 
for professional or public life. High-class references. Terms on application. 
—s, » Ampthill-square, N.W. 























A LADY offers a pleasant HOME to 


one or two ha sae LADIES, to share ore educational advantages 
with two others. Highest Address Miss MOSLEY, 
Combe Down, Bath. 


OYAL ARTILLERY. — Rev. C. B. 


DRAKE, M.A.,, is able to OFFER to CANDIDATES for WOOLWICH 
the special advantages of Residence at Cambridge. Home life. Numbers 
strictly limited.—Address, 12, Queen Anne-terrace. 


AINT PAUL’S SCHOOL. — About 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded next Term.—For 
j Dformation, address CLERK TO GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, E.C, 











aste 
may be seen, by « a visit to the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, to be a matter of trifling 
cost. Admissio: 
Catalogue of ‘the Company’ 's Publications, 138 pages, sixpence, free by 


post. Gratis to Purchasers. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, - 
_ Sat Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 


\[CHINGS.— AMATEURS who would 


like to CONTRIBUTE occasionally to a MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
of AMATEUR ETCHINGS are invited to communicate with Mr. W. H. 
May, Dorset-road, Merton, S.W. 


(THE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 


contains :—Mr. Pepys the Musici by Dr. Hueffer—The Father of 
the Symphony—The Great Composers: Schubert—Musical Changes, by 
H, C. Lunn—The Leeds Festival Surplus—-Crystal —— Monday Popular, 
and Brighton Aquarium C: t Notes—Foreign and 
Country News—Correspondence, &c, Price 3d. ; post-free, 4d. Annual 
Subscription, 4s., fuciuding postage. 




















[THE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 


contains :—** The Watchword :” a New Part-Song, by C1ko PINSUTI. 
Price, separately, 14d. ‘ 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 


ON DON LIBRARY. 


12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of ‘Ancient. and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Lite Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pastSix Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT RT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


i j‘° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, the Review, brief the 
Week’s News, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERAT’ URE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C 


IT HOGRAPHY. —Gow, BUTTER- 


FIELD, & _ (late Butterfield & Mason) are prepared to execute 
First-class WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Colours, 
Book Illustrations, Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—Specimens may be 
seen at their Works, Bowling Green-lane — Farringdon-road, E.C. 




















THE 
GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 











WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 


NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 





BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


DRAWING-BOOKS. 





SANCTIONED PRODUCED 
by the sobs under the 
COMMITTEE as 
‘ SUPERINTEND.- 
™ ENCE 
COUNCIL a 

aE E. J. POYNTER, 

EDUCATION. R.A. 


The examples havs been for the most part selected 
from the Collection in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. They have been drawn from originals, 
or casts of originals, and in no case from books or 
previously published illustrations of any kind. Care 
has been taken to select objects interesting in them- 
selves and the best specimens of their class, so as to 
cultivate taste, while they at the same time afford 
useful and instructive DRAWING LESSONS. 

The original Drawings have been made by pupils 
of the NATIONAL ART TRAINING S HOOL 
under Mr. Poynter’s superintendence, and he has 
carefully examined and corrected each Drawing when 
in progress, Mr, Poynter has also, as far as possible, 
in the same way fae ae | the Drawings on Wood, 
both before and after engraving. 





NOW READY. 


ELEMENTARY 
Freehand Drawing 


(Two Booxs). 
With fine Cartridge Paper to Draw on, price Sixpence each 


Book I.—Simple Geometrical Forms 


Book II.—Oonventionalised Floral and other 
Forms. 


Freehand Drawing, 


FIRST GRADE (Srx Books). 
With fine Cartridge Paper to Draw on, price’Sixpence each 


Book I.—Simple Objects and Ornament. Fat. 
Book II.~—Various Objects. Fiat. 


Book III.—Objects and Architectural Orna- 
ment. lat and Perspective. 


Book IV.—Architectural Ornament. Fiat. 


Book V.—Objects of Glass and Earthen 
ware. Perspective. 


Book VI.—Common Objects Perspective. 








Freehand Drawing, 


SECOND GRADE (Four Books). 
With fine Cartridge Paper to on on, price One Shilling 
each, 


Book I.—Various Forms of Anthemion 
Ornament, &c. Fat. 


Book II.—Greek, Roman, and Venetian. 
Flat and Perspective. 
Book III.—Italian Renaissance. vat. 
Book IV.—Roman, Italian, Japanese, &c. 
Flat and Perspective. 
*,* PROSPHCTUS, giving full details of the Contents 


of each book, will be sent post-free on application, and 
Specimen Numbers on receipt Pot Published Price. 








London: Burackiz & Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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LIFE 


cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Lonpon: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1, Paternosrzr Savane. 


IN ALGERIA. 

NOTICE =—Thée NEW PLAYGROUND; or, 
Wanderings in Algeria, by ALEXANDER A. 
KNOX, is published This Day, large crown 8vo, 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, p.p. 720, price 24s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FISHES. 


By ALBERT C. L. G. GUNTHER, M.A., MLD., Ph.D., F.RS., 
Keeper of the Zoological Department in the British Museum. 


CONTENTS. 


5. NEUROLOGY, 

6. THE ORGANS, ° 
7. GROWTH and VARIATION, 11. COLLECTING and PRESERVING. 
8, PALAEONTOLOGY, 1 


Illustrated with 320 Wood Engravings. 


1, HISTORY and LITERATURE, 
2, EXTERNAL PARTS. 

3. THE SKELETON. 

4, MYOLOGY, 





9. DISTRIBUTION. 
10. CLASSIFICATION. 


2. INDEX, 





Epivstren: ADAM & CITARLES BLACK. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 





FRESH COPIES of all the BEST BOOKS of the SEASON continue to be added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an ample Supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London, 
BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


Crry Orrice: 2, Kine Srreet, CHEapsipe. 





GERVASE OF CANTERBURY, VOL. II. COMPLETION. 
Vol. IL., in royal 8vo, pp. 682, price 10s., half-bound, 


J r ’ 7” 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS of GER- 
VASE of CANTERBURY, Vol. II, the Minor Works, comprising the 
Gesta Regum with its Continuation, the Actas Pontifieum, and the Mappa 
Mundi, Kdited from the MS. C.C.C. 438 by W. STUBBS, D.D., Hou, LL.D, 
&e., and published by the Authority of the Lords Cummissiuners of H.M. 
Treosury, under the Direction of the Master of the Kolls. 

The present volume contains the minor historical works of the Chronicler 
Gervase of Canterbury, the Smaller Chronicle, the Actus Pontificum, and 
the Mappa Mundi, together with a continuation of the Smaller Chronicle 
from the reign of John to that of Edward II. Of this material the whole is 
now fur the first time published, with the ion of the Lives of the 
Archbishops, which fill about ninety pages, and which, more than two cen- 
turies ago, were edited, together with Gervase’s Greater Chronicle, amovg 
the Decem Scriptores of Sir Koger Twysden. 

London: LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford : PARKER & Co. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 

DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THoM & Co. 





IRISH STATE PAPERS, 1615—1625. 
Now ready, in imp. 8vo, pp. 752, price 15s., cloth. 


(SALEN DAR of STATE PAPERS relating 


to IRELAND of the Reign of JAMES I., 1615—1625. preserved in 
HLM. Public Record Office and elsewhere. Edited by U. W. KUSSELL, D.D., 
and J. P. PRENDERGAST, Buarrister-at-Law, and published under the Direction 
of the Master of the Koils with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 


*.* In the present volume will be found a series of important papers con- 
cerning the plantation of Ulster; also abundant documentary materials 
relating to the great northern plot for the capture of the forts in Uister, for 
the surprise and burning of Derry and Coleraine, and the massacre of the 
new planters inhabiting those towns. With this volume, the Fifth of the 
Series, is concluded the Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland during 
the reign of King James the First. 

London : LONGMANS & Co. and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 

DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THOM & Co. 








P NEW NOVEL. _ TORS Raa 
BOUND BY THE LAW. 
BY HELEN WESCHE. 


““Narrates the slow, but finally successfal, struggle undergone by a man 
Who has to win anew the affection of his wife.”— 4 thrnaeum. 
, Clever and right-hearted. The author has given us a new moral situa- 
tion.” Pali Mali Gazette, 

“The plot is interesting and well worked out, and several of the scenes 
are really powerful.”—London Figaro, 

At all Libraries. 


London ; ELLISSEN & Co,, 10, Type-street, Finsbury, E.C, 














Just published. 


AMOENS’ LUSIADS. 


Englished by 
Captain BURTON. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 


Loudon: BERNARD QUARITCH, i5, Piecadilly, 


Just published. 


TNNHE KASIDAH (Couplets) of HAJI 


ABDU EL-YEZDI: a Lay of the Higher Law. English Version, 
by F. B. 4to, 4s. 


London : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


403rd Edition, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 


UTTER’S SPELLING. 


BUTTER'S READING and SPELLING, in Easy Gradations. 
Seventy-second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready. 
FREE CHURCH SERVICES. 


FOR MARRIAGES, EURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Adapted, from the Book of Common Prayer, for Nonconforming 
Congregations. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


London : 8. BAGSTER & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


A COMPANION TO TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with Steel Engravings of the Earliest Portrait 
of Tennyson (and Somersby Cross), price 6s. 


LFRED TENNYSON: his LIFE and 
WORKS, By WALTER E.WACE. Contains the fullest Life of the 
Poet yet published. an Account of his Works and their Reception, Explana- 
_ Fd Obscure Passages, Parallel Passages, Alterations, Bibliography, 
c., &e. 
; Edinburgh ; MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 





TENTH THOUSAND—will be ready at CIIRISTMAS, 
Now xeady, in demy 4to, cloth, 8s., post-free, 


EBREW and GREEK LEXICONS, 


containing every Word in the Scriptures, with their Varied 
Renderings ; also a Treatise on the True Use of the TENSES, being a 
Companion or REVERSED INDEX to the ** ANALYTICAL CONCORD- 
ANCE” (42s.). By ROBERT Youno, LL.D. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 





THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. Trans- 


lated from the German of Professor Max DunckERr. By 
Evetyn Apssorr, D.C.L of Balliol College, 


L. A., 


Oxford. 4 vols., demy 8vo, each 21s. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME, from the Earliest Time to the Period of its 
Decline. Translated (with the Author’s sanction, and 
Additions) by the Rev. W. P. Dicxsow. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Scumirz. 4 vols., crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d. ; 
or separately, Vols. I. and II., 21s.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; 
Vol. IV., with Index, lis. 


Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo 
£3 15s. These Volumes are not sold separately. The 
Indices to the Two Editions separately, each 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 


GREECE. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. In 
5 vols., demy 8vo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol. 
separately, price 18s. 


** A history known to scholars as one of the profoundest, 
most original, and instructive of modern times.’’—Glote. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD OREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon 
to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


~~ a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, price 
10s. 6d. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the 
late Very Rev. Water FarquHar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. 11 vols., demy 8vo, price £8 5s. Or sold 
separately, as follows:—Vol. I., 15s., Vol. Il, 16s. ; 
Vols. ITI. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s. ; Vols. VI. and VII., 
30s.; Vol. VIII., 15s. ; Vol. [X., 15s. ; Vol. X., 148.; Vol. 
XI., 15s. The Second Series commenced with Vol. V1. 


WORKS by the Late DR. M‘CAUSLAND. 
1. ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. With Map. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


2. SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture 


Confirmed by Geology. New Edition, with Memoir of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, Nincteen Illustrations, 6s. 


3. THE BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the 
— of Languages. New Edition. In crown 8vo, 


THE SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, Author 


of *‘ The Heavens.”” Translated by Dr. Purrson, With 
Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Temple or the Tomb. By Charles Warren. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 


SrupEents of the topography of Jerusalem 
owe a debt of gratitude to Capt. Warren 
which they will not readily forget. Their 
regret must be that his labours were suspended 
when they seemed to promise the most in- 
teresting results, and that more has not been 
done to render what was actually effected 
generally available. By an extended search 
through his letters in the Reports of the 
Palestine Fund, or through the disjecta 
membra which make up The Recovery of 
Jerusalem and Underground Jerusalem, the 
enquirer may, at an altogether exorbitant 
expenditure of time and trouble, generally 
ascertain the result actually gained from any 
particular shaft or excavation: but, as Capt. 
Warren himself admits in the work before us 
(p. 31), the general results of the investiga- 
tions he conducted still remain to be properly 
tabulated ; while, as to the maps which profess 
to record these results, it has been up to the 
present year impossible to determine where 
the results of observation terminate and those 
of imagination begin. 

Take, for instance, the plans which have 
been published during the last seven years 
professing to show something of the rock 
levels of Jerusalem by contour lines; it was 
not till last April that, through the publica- 
tion in the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund of a register of all rock 
levels hitherto taken, it became known for a 
certainty that much of the contouring on which 
arguments were being confidently rested was 
the merest work of fancy. Few points have 
been more keenly contested than whether the 
Temple occupied the south-western angle of 
the Haram area; few arguments against this 
more confidently relied on by Capt. Warren 
and others than the alleged slope of rock 
down to that angle from the north and east, 
showing a difference, according to most of the 
contoured maps, of something like a hundred 
and twenty feet in rock level between the 
angle and the Sakhrah. It now turns out 
that not one single observation has been taken 
inside the Haram within the square roughly 
indicated by the south and west walls, the 
south edge of the platform, and the passage 
ending in the Triple Gate. In other words, 
the whole theory of the slope of 120 feet is as 
yet absolutely without proof; and, for any- 
thing really known, a rocky eminence little 
lower than the Sakhrah itself may underlie 
the area which forms the site of the Temple 
according to Fergusson, Thrupp, and Lewin. 

It was with some interest, then, that, not- 
withstanding the disappointments of former 





experience, we looked forward to the publica- 
tion of the present work, heralded in its 
advertisements as intended to discuss “the 
topographical questions concerning the Temple 
Mount, and prove that the Temple must have 
stood on the rocky plateau near the present 
Dome of the Rock,” and also to prove ‘ from 
all sources, historical, archaeological, topo- 
graphical, traditional, and architectural, that 
the Dome of the Rock cannot be the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” It has been, alas! 
the old story over again, with this difference : 
there was an exciting interest in the narrative 
of Capt. Warren’s former writings; he has 
now succeeded in producing a work the 
greater part of which is as unreadable as 
may be. 

The book, which, we may as well say at 
the outset, is a pamphlet of some two 
hundred and fifty pages against Mr. Fer- 
gusson and his views, is divided into a Preface 
and four parts. {nthe Preface—a remarkable 
specimen of that “vehemence of opinions, 
warmth of expression, and strength of in- 
vective”” which Capt. Warren so strongly 
reprobates in the author of Zhe Temples of 
the Jews—he tells us that his old opponent 
had better ‘“‘abandon {his theory in as cheer- 
ful a manner as practicable under the cir- 
cumstances ;’’ that he “has been signally 
vanquished by facts ;”” that “local indications, 
historical facts, traditional reminiscences, 
architectural remains, and topographical 
details all unite in protesting against the 
practicability ; of his theory;” that “he 
cannot be considered a judge, but simply a 
skilful advocate;” that “his architectural 
argument hangs upon one point, and that upon 
this point he is hopelessly wrong ;” and so 
on, and so on. In the body of the work (p. 
108) it is even suggested that perhaps after 
all the whole of Mr. Fergusson’s writings on 
his subject may be only a gigantic hoax to 
try how much the British public can stand ! 

We do not, however, come at once to close 
quarters. The first part consists of a chapter 
on what is called ‘* The Parallel Holiness of 
Zion and Moriah,’’ taken almost word for word 
from a paper published by the author in the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Fund so 
far back as 1870 (so closely taken, indeed, 
that misquotations in the one are repeated in 
the other), the object of which is to prove 
that the north-western hill of the modern 
city was the Zion of David, the Akra of 
Josephus, and that the fortress of Akra cut 
down by the Asamoneans was in its south- 
eastern slope. The argument as to Zion is 
something like the following :— 

Zion was a separate hill, though forming 
part of Jerusalem. It could not include 
Moriah, because Moriah in the time of David 
was the property of a Jebusite chieftain, and 
because the Ark was brought from Zion up to 
Moriah [the north-western hill, by-the-way, 
being the higher of the two]. In the 
poetical books, up to the dedication of the 
Temple, the praises of Zion alone are sung 
as sanctified by being the temporary resting- 
place of the Ark; afterwards “ advantage 
was taken of the Hebrew style to parallel the 
present holiness of Moriah with the past 
glories of Zion,’’ and the prophets “ copy their 
style each from the other, thus originally 
deriving it from David,” so that “it is 





evident how Zion might gradually acquire in 
the minds of the people a meaning synonymous 
with the Temple, except to those who were 
well acquainted with the historical books.” 
In the times of the Maccabees, “we see 
the effects of poetry. The historical books 
may be forgotten, but the songs of David 
descend from father to son by word of mouth, 
and still reign in the hearts of all. Hence 
they call the sanctuary (though changed in 
position) Mount Sion.” Josephus “ must 
have been aware of the identity between the 
city of David and Zion (the Akra or north- 
western hill of Jerusalem); but he could not 
call it Sion; to do so would have raised a 
confusion in his story to anybody who had 
access to the books of the Maccabees; he 
therefore wisely left the name out altogether.” 
And, “when Jerusalem came under the 
Roman and Christian rule, and the songs of 
David held diminished sway, history began to 
be examined, and it is likely that the term 
Sion should again designate the city of David ; 
but the hill had disappeared [?.¢., the fortress 
and its site had been levelled by the Asa- 
moneans |, and therefore it is possible that the 
adjoining hill, other than the Temple, should 
be called Zion, and this we find to be the 
case.” 

The argument that the north-western hill 
was Akra is almost as remarkable. It was 
not the upper city; it could not be to the 
south of it; if farther to the north than 
where Capt. Warren places it, the fortress 
built on it could not have commanded the 
Temple. 

Those who have studied the subject will be 
inclined to smile at all this. They will 
hardly smile the less when told that through- 
out the chapter there is no reference to any 
one of the three great tests of the true posi- 
tion of Akra. Capt. Warren’s hill is not 
dudixuptos; it is neither surrounded by 
three walls, nor girt by impassable ravines ; 
while how the flames of its burning could 
reach Siloam is for Capt. Warren to say. 

If the first part be a republished essay, the 
second—on the site of the present Church of 
the Sepulchre—is a republished lecture read 
before the Royal Historical Society, it is not 
said when, but reprinted with so little revision 
that it contains an apology for ‘the short 
space of time which can be devoted to the 
reading of an evening.” In this much is 
made of the tombs discovered under the roof 
of the present church, as proving that the 
site was formerly a place of sepulture, and, 
therefore, outside the walls; but nothing is 
said of the declaration of Eusebius that the 
rock of the sepulchre was found “ standing out 
erect andalone in a level land, and having 
only one cavern within it; lest, had there 
been many, the miracle of Him who overcame 
death should have been obscured” ( Zheophania, 
iii. 61). The defence of the city is urged 
as areason for the line of wall being drawn 
so as to include the site, the fact being, 
as shown on both the maps in the book, that 
it was the worst line possible for the purpose, 
being down the slope of the hill, with a 
rising ground outside. The“ foris murum” 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim is interpreted as 
referring to what was practically an inner 
wall of the city. The historical proofs of the 
contended total destruction of the sepulchre 
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by the Persians are quotations from Robinson, 
Besant, Milman, and Gibbon, ‘the last of 
whom, with his usual caution, writes ‘‘ con- 
sumed or, at least, damaged by the flames.” 

Part iii. treats of the Temple, and most, if 
not all, the arguments contained in it are 
repeated in part iv., which consists mainly 
of no less than sixty-two detailed objections 
to Mr. Fergusson’s writings on this subject. 
We have laboured through them all, but they 
add little to what has been urged by former 
writers ; while the number is swollen out by 
needless repetitions. Thus 27 is practically 
the same as 25, 42 the same as 19, 57 the 
same as 11, 60 the same as 12. Many of 
them are simply based on assertions, as 7, 17, 
40; some on misinterpretations of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s meaning, as 3, 23; some on passages 
in the earlier writings of the latter, which 
have been revised and corrected in his later 
works, as 11, 14; while throughout there is 
the most vexatious absence of references to 
all but the passages themselves which are 
objected to. Of many—as, for instance, 5, 49, 
53, 62, 63—it may be said that they can have 
but little effect on the general argument ; 
while of some the marvel is that anyone should 
think of adducing them as arguments at all. 
Take, for example, the first, where Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s point that Omar could hardly have 
been taken by Sophronius to pray at the 
present church, within the city, as being the 
Temple of David, is sought to be met by the 
following :— 


“‘The Temple of Solomon was built on Mount 
Moriah, but the Ark, in the time of David, 
rested on Mount Zion, and Zion, as the seat of 
God’s name, is most frequently referred to in the 
Book of Psalms. When, therefore, Omar asked 
to be shown the Mosque (Masjid, or Place of 
Adoration of David), he was taken to the 
Basilica of Constantine, built close to the wall 
of Zion” (p. 124). 


Of all the sixty-two objections, the following 
alone, as not having been so prominently 
brought forward by former writers, seem to 
us worthy of the serious consideration of Mr. 
Fergusson and those who adopt his view :— 
(1) Objection 10, as to the ditch filled up by 
Pompey; (2) objections 12 and 60, as to 
‘what became of the site of Fergusson’s Palace 
of Solomon during the time of Herod and the 
siege; (3) objection 15, as to the Haram 
wall stretching north from Wilson’s Cause- 
way; (4) objection 16, as to Fergusson’s 
Antonia being founded in a ravine; (5) objec- 
tion 20, as to Solomon having levelled the 
summit of the Temple hill; (6) objection 50, 
as to the Templars’ assumed ignorance of a 
transference of sites carried out within so 
short a period of their own conquest. 

We had expected from the terms of the 
prospectus we have referred to above that 
something at least of historical and 
archaeological research would have been 
attempted by the author, but nothing is more 
remarkable than the paucity, not of references 
(for these are never given), but of allusions to 
writers prior to the eleventh century. ‘The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, Eusebius, Cyril, Antoninus, 
Arculph, and Saewulf are all that are even 
referred to, with the exception of Innomi- 
natus I., and the quotations from the last 
are all from that portion of the text which its 
editor, Dr. Tobler, presumes to be a later 





addition by another hand. But enquiries of 
this nature seem hardly in Capt. Warren’s 
line. He tells us (p. 180), 

“Tt is not known how Mr.. Fergusson arrives 
at the conclusion that, previous to the Crusades, 
the vicinity of the Temple was always connected 
with the place where Abraham erected his altar 
for the purpose of slaying Isaac, or what bear- 
ing it has on the argument.” 

Let us suggest to him that, if it can be proved 
that tradition has from the first erection of 
Constantine’s Church fixed the site of the 
altar of Abraham in its immediate proximity, 
and that, for many centuries after Christ, that 
site was invariably identified with the eastern 
hill, the inference is a very obvious one. 
And in this light let us ask him to consider 
the following passages:—(1) As implying 
that the offering of Isaac took place on the 
Temple hill: Joseph. Antig. i. 13, § 2; Jerome, 
Com. in Genesim, cap. xxii., 2, Com. in Jere- 
miah, cap. xxvi. (2) As showing that the 
site of the offering was close to Calvary: 
Jerome, Com. in Marcum, cap. xv.; August. 
Serm. 71, de Tempore ; Innominatus I., § 2 ; 
Antoninus, §19; Arnulph,i.7. And (3) as 
fixing the respective scenes of the offering of 
Isaac, the building of the Temple, and the 
death of Christ on the eastern hill, the pas- 
sage of Theodosius (the gwondam Theodorus) 
quoted by the writer in Notes and Queries 
for January 27, 1877, and given at length in 
The Temples of the Jews, p. 241, note. 

AxEx. B. McGricor. 








Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. SwInBuRNE in this volume opens no 
new stop of his instrument, but those who 
have heard his former fugues and fantasias 
with pleasure will gladly listen to another 
recital. Kindred themes, and the same 
manner of the same musician; the sea, and 
the sun, and the wind ; the wind, and the sea, 
and the sun; life, and sleep, and death; 
desire, and delight, and derision ; foul priest 
and traitor king ; freedom ; and the champion 
of freedom serene, august, and godlike, 
because most human. It isin no unauthentie 
voice that those rulers, sun, sea, and wind, 
address us through their chief envoy in 
English song. Some of the amplitude, the 
exultation, the terror, the everlasting change- 
fulness in everlasting monotony of their 
utterance fill our ears as we read these poems. 
We seem to see into the mystery of their 
life, as they move apart from us, the one with 
the other; and secrets are confessed in our 
hearing not only of their joy, but of their 
mighty languors, their weariness, and hunger 
and desolation. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
really liberates and dilates the imagination in 
its dealings with external nature; and in the 
mythology of his imagination the powers of 
nature are nobly conceived in their strange- 
ness and their beauty as part monster, part 
human, part divine. His verse in its form 
and movement possesses some of their freedom 
and their energy; the stress of the gale, the 
sound of the tide, are in it. He alone among 
living English poets can command billowy 
verse forth in pursuit of billowy verse, each 
one a live and springing mass, with bright 
crest toppling, yet sustained until the 





appointed moment in accord with some fine 
law of the dynamics of natural forces. 

No one who has yielded himself to the 
incantation of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry will 
care to give it grudging praise. Praise comes 
to the lips as the spontaneous outcome of 
gratitude for an enlargement of our imagina- 
tive life. And, equally, no one who values 
the sincerity of poetry, wise thoughts, sane 
feelings, speech simple, luminous, and strong, 
ean fail to perceive and to lament things 
lacking and things amiss, which impair the 
worth of his work, and render some of it un- 
endurable. The greatest poets grow in 
wisdom and in knowledge; they grasp life 
with larger hands; their powers consolidate 
themselves, become more robust ; their passion 
becomes more massive; their vision of the 
world more wide and deep. The garment of 
Mr. Swinburne’s verse spreads its borders and 
sweeps in more voluminous folds, but the 
living thought, for whose sake the garment is 
wrought, has not waxed in stature, and seems 
half lost in its uncontrollable breadths and 
lengths of gear. Mr. Swinburne’s writing 
often becomes obscure, not from thought 
amassed in block, nor from the crossing 
threads of a swift-weaving intellect. but 
because of the exhausting process which the 
reader is forced to undergo in shredding out 
a thought thin enough to cover its inordinate 
space of words. Certain rhetorical devices— 
antithesis, the pairing of kindred words, the 
balancing of equal-weighted clauses, even 
alliteration—come to serve as substitutes for 
invention and for ideas. And the tyranny of 
such processes withdraws the idea, when it 
exists, from simplicity, from reality, from the 
manifold subtle movements of life, and 
renders it mechanical, rigid, strained. It is 
ungracious to dispraise, and one is pleased to 
get another to perform the ugly part of one’s 
task. An excellent French critic, M. Paul 
Stapfer, a true lover of the poetry of Victor 
Hugo, comments on its defects m words of 
which the reader may translate as much as he 
pleases, giving to them an English applica- 
tion. 


‘Beaucoup de termes, qui reviennent sans 
cesse, appellent immanquablement leur contre- 
partie: l’ombre et la lumiére, la vie et la mort, 
la nuit et le jour, le blanc et le noir, le berceau 
et la tombe, marchent toujours de compagnie. 
Otez de Varsenal de Victor Hugo les 
sesquipedalia verba: flamboiement, rugissement, 
formidable, monstrueux, surhumain, etc., il se 
trouvera fort empéché, car sa poésie ne se com- 
pose de plus en plus quede cela. Ce développe- 
ment excessif du procédé ... rend la poésie 
actuelle de Victor Hugo aisément imitable. On 
peut en donner la recette et l’enseigner en une 
legon. De plaisants rimeurs se sont amusés 4 
écrire aussi mal, et ils ont trés bien réussi. Ce 
qu’il y a de pire, c’est que le vieux potte semble 
s’étre chargé lui-méme, et mieux que personne, 
de la parodie. ... Il s’est copié et travesti 
avec une exagération grotesque. II est devenu 
son propre singe.” 
But M. Stapfer hastens to qualify his words 
of censure. What other French poet but 


Victor Hugo has “ le souffle, l’inspiration, le 
tonnerre de Dieu, et la terreur sacrée’’? And 
the English reader can find substitutes for 
these brave French words which may suggest 
the due praise of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry. 
The poems which have given me most 
pleasure in the present volume are “ By the 
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North Sea,” “Evening on the Broads,” 
“The Emperor’s Progress,” “ Off Shore,” and 
the ‘‘ Grand Chorus of Birds from Aristopha- 
nes.” A sunset by the sea, with breaking 
waves beside our feet, invites us to an un- 
strenuous mood of lingering delight, and, if 
Mr. Swinburne’s verse delay until twilight is 
dead, one is glad to delay with the verse and 
see the last relic of the day. When we close 
the volume we can recal little of “ Evening on 
the Broads” :— 
** Tt is of the sky 
And from our earthly memory fades away.” 


But we can bid the sunset live again, re-enter 
its peace, and watch the stars re-emerge by & 
return to the poem :— 


‘‘Here on the bar of the sand-bank, steep yet aslope 
to the gleaming 
Waste of the water without, waste of the water 


within, 
Lights overhead and lights underneath seem 
doubtfully dreamin 
Whether the day be done, whether the night 


may begin. 
Far - afar and farther again they falter and 
over, 
Warm on the water and deep in the sky and 
pale on the cloud : 
Colder again and slowly remoter, afraid to 
recover 
Breath, yet fain to revive, asit seems, from the 
skirt of the shroud. 
Faintly the heart-beats shorten and pause of the 
light in the westward 
Heaven, as eastward quicken the paces of star 
upon star 
Hurried and eager of life as a child that strains 
to the breast-ward 
Eagerly, yearning forth of the deeps where the 
ways of them are.” 


To such a poem as this the admirable 
words of Walt Whitman, in his Preface to 
“Two Rivulets,” apply :— 


“Human thought, poetry, or melody must 
leave dim escapes and outlets—must possess a 
certain fluid aérial character akin to space 
itself, obscure to those of little or no imagina- 
tion, but indispensable to the highest purposes. 
Poetic style, when addressed to the soul, is less 
definite form, outline, sculpture, and becomes 
hi wy music, half-tints, and even less than half- 
ints. 

“* By the North Sea,” the noblest poem in 
the book, is, setting some few stanzas aside, 
in Mr. Swinburne’s best manner :— 

‘‘ A song the sea-wind gave me from the sea, 
Where nought of man endures before the sun, ” 
It is a desolate sea, haunted only by death ; 
and the desolate shore is like manifest Hades, 
where Anticleia statue-like looked upon her 
“wave-wandering, steadfast-hearted son.” 
From the haggard sea and desolate shore, 
from the devouring hunger of death, and the 
unsatisfied craving of the wind the poet at 
last finds deliverance in the Sun’s strength 
and pride and joy. The opening stanzas will 
Jay their spell on the reader and make him 
seek what follows :— 
‘* A land that is lonelier than ruin ; 
A sea that is stranger than death : 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 
Wan waste where the winds lack breath ; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free : 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea. 
** Far flickers the flight of the swallows, 
Far flutters the weft of the grass 
Spun dense over desolate hollows 
More pale than the clouds as they pass : 


Thick woven as the weft of a witch is 
Round the heart of a thrall that hath sinned, 
Whose youth and the wrecks of its riches 
Are waifs on the wind.” 

“The Emperor's Progress” is formed of 
three sonnets in sequence on the busts of 
Nero in the Uffizj—the child Nero, who 
‘hails with wide eyes and lips his life on 
earth ;’’ Nero the youth, crowned and beautiful 
already weary; and, Jast, Nero before the 
close :— 

‘* The heavy, fair-faced hateful head, at strife 
With its own lusts that burn with feverous 
breath 

Lips which the loathsome bitterness of life 

eaves fearful of the bitterness of death.” 
[ care little, or not at all, for the poems in 
this volume written by Mr. Swinburne in his 
self-constituted office of Poet Laureate to the 
Republic Universal. It may be very proper 
to curse the White Czar’s pleasure-boat, 
Livadia; execrations are, at all events, less 
irritating than dynamite; but Mr. Swin- 
burne’s mouth is so full of cursing that they 
press forth somewhat inarticulately :— 
** Till the sum 
Of all the sumless sum of curses told 


Out on his head by ail dark seasons rolled 
Over its cursed and crowned existence ;” &c., &c. 


A schoolboy may think this dreadful ; it will 
seem to others a pleasantry which might soon 
grow blandlysoporific. To distinguish between 
the shame and guilt of tyrant and tyrant, to 
distinguish between the glory and virtue of 
patriot and patriot, would add a pleasing in- 
dividuality to such poems as this and the 
verses to Mazzini; to recognise distinctions 
would help to consign to his true place in the 
Inferno each iraitor,!and to his place in 
Paradise each patriot saint. There are, 
indeed, moments when love quells all 
sense of difference; they are rare, and who 
shall render them into speech ? One cannot 
doubt that Mr. Swinburne reveres and loves 
the memory of the high-minded Mazzini; but 
could he find nothing better to say of him 
than that he is God? 

Of the longest poem in the book, the 
“Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage 
Landor,” I hardly venture to speak. Itis a 
kind of companion piece to the “ Birthday 
Ode for the Anniversary Festival of Victor 
Hugo” in Songs of the Springtides—a huge 
monument built obelisk-wise, with the names 
of a hundred victories engraven on its sides. 
It is a panegyric throughout, celebrating 
Landor’s chief works in chronological order. 
Its evolution is perhaps too methodical, and 








by continual levelling-up of eulogy the rise and 
fall, needful in so long a poem, become almost 
inappreciable. It is sixty pages in length. 
Et contains much admirable writing; but its 
eazitic has human frailties, and felt an ignoble 
eamfort rise as the end drew near. I do not 
venture to praise or dispraise, but I will 
transcribe two lines which characterise ex- 
quisitely some of Landor’s Latin verses :— 
‘* And through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece.” 
Mr. Swinburne addresses a sonnet to Dr. 
Grosart, “On the Resurrection of Alcilia.” 
It ought not to be forgotten by those who 
would preserve just honour for the dead that 
Alcilia was published and edited six years 
ago in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch by the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Wagner. 
Epwarp Dowpen. 





Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders. By 
William Henderson. (W. Satchell & Co.) 


Turs is the second edition of a work published 
originally fourteen years ago. It is, however, 
so much enlarged and improved that, except in 
a library catalogue, it may weli be treated as a 
new book. We have no hesitation in saying 
that it is the most important contribution to 
the branch of knowledge which it illustrates 
that has appeared since Sir Henry Ellis 
issued, upwards of sixty years ago, his edition 
of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 

Mr. Henderson’s range is narrower than 
that of Brand, but his knowledge of his 
subject is much wider, his classification more 
exact, and his language absolutely free from 
that bitterness which sometimes renders the 
earlier author unpleasant to read. Each 
chapter is a complete treatise in itself; and 
some of them—that on “ Days and Seasons,” 
for example—might, by the addition of the 
facts that have been gathered in by foreign 
students, be expanded into a complete treatise 
on the year and its divisions as they appealed 
to the imaginations of our forefathers. 

The old kingdom of Northumbria was 
the essentially Catholic part of England, 
and the ancient form of faith died harder 
there than in the more Southern shires. The 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the Rising in the 
North, both of which were in the strictest 
sense popular movements, are proof of this, 
and evidence of a much later date could be 
given were it needed. It is, indeed, a pretty 
well-ascertained fact that, until the rise of 
Wesleyanism in the last century, the mass of 
the people who were not town-dwellers were 
adherents, open or secret, of the faith of their 
mediaeval ancestors, or that their thoughts 
and feelings were strongly coloured thereby. 
The faith we say advisedly, for the common 
folk never troubled their heads any more than 
their ancestors had d »ne with certain questions 
as to foreign relations which had become so 
essential a part of the mind-furniture of pro- 
fessed theologians. 

What we have said receives confirmation 
from almost every page of Mr. Henderson’s 
book. The second chapter, to which we have 
before referred, is, however, by far the most 
noteworthy from this point of view. In the 
city of Durham and many other Northern 
towns and villages old women still carry from 
house to house on Christmas Day waxen 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and the Divine 
Infant, and sing a carol which seems to be 
the modern form of a very ancient ditty. The 
first verse runs :— 


‘God rest you, merry gentlemen, let nothing you 


dismay ; 
Remember Christ our Saviour was born on Christ- 
mas-day, 
To save our souls from Satan’s fold, which long 
had gone astray.” 
This pretty custom, which has been kept up 
until recent times in many places beyond the 
Northern counties, varied in its details in 
almost every parish. In one part of Lincoln- 
shire the figures of the Mother and her Babe 
were carried in a covered basket lined with 
straw to represent a stable, and a piece of 
wood dressed and painted to represent a red 
cow was borne along with them for the purpose 
of making the realism more complete. The 
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carol was not the same as that given by Mr. 
Henderson. We have more than once heard 
the whole of it sung in our childhood, but 
have been unable to recover any of the verses 
except the following fragment :— 

‘¢ And now the King of heaven is born 

To save rich and poor from hell, 
That we may, when the death-hour’s past, 
In heaven with Mary dwell.” 

The popular folk-lore bears witness to much 
that is not Christian. The Church’s teaching 
overlay, but did not by any means eradicate, 
the older beliefs with which it came into con- 
tact. Sometimes the old and the new were 
kept separate in the mind; more often, it 
would seem, they blended in strange and fan- 
tastic confusion, and produced wild dreams of 
sorcery and magic. The older gods became 
demons ; the places dedicated to them spots 
where evil spirits might be invoked, and where 
it was dangerous for Christian men and 
women to venture except upon the most holy 
errands. A frightful dream-world of sorcery 
and witchcraft was the result ; the distorted 
reflection of the teaching of the Christian 
priesthood blended with the traditions of the 
old mythology. The power of this horrible 
fascination was intense. It has survived the 
attacks made upon it in the sixteenth century, 
and, notwithstanding the spread of education, 
yet lives and flourishes luxuriantly in places 
where we should little expect to find it. 

If proof were really wanted on such a very 
simple matter there could not be stronger 
evidence than our modern folk-lore gives us 
for the fact that the Teutonic religion was 
an independent branch of the great tree of 
Aryan thought. It is in but remote relation 
with the mythologies of Greece and Rome ; 
while almost every legend that is not dis- 
tinctly Christian shows its kinship with those 
forms of nature-worship prevalent in Scandi- 
navia and Germany. 

The chapters on portents, auguries, charms, 
and witchcraft are especially worthy of notice. 
To say that they exhaust the subject would 
be going too far, but it is safe to affirm that 
anyone who has mastered the facts they 
contain is in a position to understand the 
peasant’s mind, and to enter into his concep- 
tions of nature far more fully than some of 
the wisest and best of our modern thinkers 
who have not been furnished with the very 
important knowledge they contain. Without 
entering into theological subtilties as to 
miracles, or portents beyond the laws of 
nature, we may safely affirm that the educated 
man or woman of to-day, whatever his or her 
creed may be, does not expect to meet with 
them in ordinary life. The succession of 
events is held to be regular ; it is regarded as 
a network or a chain, not as a confused jumble 
of good and evil things following one another 
without order. To our mediaeval forefathers 
this was not so, and the peasant of to-day is 
in this respect the counterpart of his an- 
cestors of the Middle Ages, except that the 
wear and tear of centuries and contact with 
unpoetic forms of religion have destroyed 
much of the beauty which once gave these 
unhappy fancies a superficial air of loveliness. 
Once there were in the pepular mythology 
good witches and fairies who, if not exactly 
willing servants of God, were at least not in 
enmity with His creatures here. Now these 





have vanished, and we have remaining but the 
fouler forms of the superstition—those at 
which Puritanism clutched so eagerly and 
which it fed upon with such ghoul-like savage- 
ness. The laws against witchcraft have long 
been abolished, and students write books telling 
us that the superstition is dead. Those, how- 
ever, who dwell in the country, and are on 
sufficiently intimate terms with the common 
folk to get their real opinions, know that 
this is a delusion, and that it flourishes with 
little less vigour than it did when witchcraft 
was a crime in law, triable at the assizes and 
punished by death. The newspapers some- 
times contain passages which have a tendency 
to shake the faith of these optimists ; but for 
one instance of this delusion that is made 
public there are, it may be safely affirmed, 
hundreds that are talked over by the cottage 
fireside, and warded off by the old impious and 
disgusting incantations, of which no rumour 
ever reaches the ears of cultivated people. 
The chapter on “ Worms or Dragons” is 
perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, 
though it contains much useful information. 
We know too little of comparative mythology 
as yet to speak quite certainly, but it seems 
to be a fact that all the races of the world 
have dragon legends. If this be so, it points 
either to some fact which had been impressed 
on the consciousness of the race when they 
formed but one family, or to a tendency to 
exaggerate in their imaginations the size and 
power of things they really saw. ‘I'he latter 
explanation does not seem a very reasonable 
one, for this exaggeration is but rare as regards 
the other parts of the animal creation. 
Whatever may be true, unless we give a much 
longer period to the duration of the human 
race than has yet been claimed for it by those 
who have the best right to be heard on 
anthropological subjects, we are bound to 
reject the notion that the dragon is a confused 
remembrance of the Pterodactyle or its far 
vaster Saurian kin. The human mind has a 
tendency to personify abstract qualities in 
bodily forms. A consciousness of sin has 
ever haunted all except the most degraded of 
our race. May it not be that, when we have 
desired to look at sin as external to us, we 
have been compelled by our own nature to 
picture it in some such loathsome form as the 
dragon ? Epwarp Peracock. 








The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the 
Lebanon. By Laurence Oliphant. (Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons.) 


Some men are like the crater of a volcano; 
no one can possibly predict where the next 
break-out will appear, former eruptions afford- 
ing no probable indication of those of the 
future. ‘The author of The Land of Gilead 
is in this sense equally beyond the power of 
prediction. None of his many previous 
appearances are likely to afford the slightest 
clue to his next movement. He is remem- 
bered as making his début by smuggling 
himself—hidden in a baker’s cart—into Sebas- 
topol just before the war; and the glimpse 
he got of that place, which was published in 
his book The Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea, was the only information to be found, 
official or unofficial, when the war broke out, 
as to what the mysterious stronghold was 





like. Before the campaign in the East was 
over, Mr. Oliphant had returned to the Black 
Sea, and we find him on the banks of the 
Ingour, in Georgia; and, although a non. 
combatant, he is helping in the most plucky 
way to fight a battle which Omar Pasha’s 
troops were engaged in with the Russians in 
a flank movement for the relief of Kars. He 
is next heard of in the legation at Yeddo with 
Lord Elgin, where an attack is made by 
some hired ruffians, and our hero barely 
escapes with his life, but badly wounded. 
We find him between some of his outbreaks 
with “M.P.” hanging on to his name, but 
these letters imply what must have been a 
very tame life—a sort of quiescent condition 
of the crater—for him. To be “ special corre- 
spondent ” of the Times gives more chance of 
adventure, and affords something like a justifi- 
cation for breaking out anywhere; and in this 
character he has seen a good deal of the 
exciting events of modern history. The 
present writer forgathered with him in Metz, 
and we dined together on very bad horse- 
flesh the day after the German troops 
entered that place. We next met in the 
streets of Paris during the fighting between 
the Communards and the Versailles troops, 
when the streets were covered with barri- 
cades and the city was in flames. While ex- 
periences of this kind are going on, a novel 
breaks out in the pages of Blackwood under 
the title of “ Piccadilly,” and the name of Lau- 
rence Oliphant is given as that of the author. 
This is not enough for our modern Proteus, 
and he “ erupts” in an entirely new direction ; 
but in this case we have only vague rumours 
as our guide. According to this uncertain 
authority, our hero had become a leader 
connected with a movement on the sunset side 
of the Atlantic, the movement being religious 
and social in its character. Here was surely 
enough of absorbing influences to smother 
any internal fires and keep a man quiet and 
subdued, and the world had begun to think 
that Laurence Oliphant had sunk to rest in 
the west, and was at last settledin peace. In 
this case the world was quite under a mistake. 
There is one part of the earth’s surface which 
the Palestine Exploration Fund are just now 
informing the public that we are in a very 
gross state of ignorance about. That is Eastern 
Palestine, or the country beyond the Jordan. 
It is in this unknown region that Mr. Oliphant 
has made his last outbreak. This time it is 
with no light proposals that he appears. They 
have been described as something like an 
attempt to begin the Millennium, for it is an 
effort to restore the Jews to the Holy Land. 
The scheme includes more than this. Mr. Oli- 
phant’s plans comprise the political regenera- 
tion, if not of the whole of Asia, at least of a 
portion of it. He proposes to repeople a 
desert; restore habitations where there are 
now only ruins; produce food from the soil 
where little but thistles at present grows; 
evolve taxes to the impoverished exchequer 
of Stamboul ; pay dividends on the necessary 
capital for the scheme; and relieve Europe 
of the poorer members of the Jewish popula- 
tion—all this leading to the “‘ Grand Restora- 
tion,” which is the view the Jews themselves 
take of the scheme, for it has been discussed 
in the pages of the Jewish Chronicle, and 
meets there with warm approval, Mr. 
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‘Oliphant had an interview with the Sultan 


at Constantinople, and his scheme was ap- 
proved of by his Majesty as well as by the 
leading officials of the Ottoman Cabinet. 

The plan proposed is a very reasonable one, 
and there need be no doubt of its success— 
that is, if the region were America or Aus- 
tralia, where colonisation is familiar and easy 
of accomplishment. Being within the limits 
of the practicable in these countries, it ought 
to be the same on the eastarn side of the Jor- 
dan. Here, however, lies the whole difficuity. 
In the East, the religious, the moral, and the 
political atmosphere is utterly different, and 
nothing seems to move, or, at least, to realise 
the intentions of those who try toimprove. In 
1869, when the present writer went to Jerusa- 
lem, a road was being made to connect it with 
Jaffa. I have often asked friends who have 
since been there whether thatroad was finished, 
and I understand that, after a portion was 
half-made, the work was stopped, and the 
whole ground has relapsed again to its 
primitive state. This was a small matter, 
but the case is typical, and it suggests the 
probable fate of Mr. Oliphant’s plans, even if 
they should reach the stage of being carried 
out. The site of the proposed Jewish colony 
would be bounded on the west by the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, by the River Jabbock on the 
north, and.the River Arnon onthe south; while 
the Haj road passes down close on its eastern 
frontier. This encloses a space of ground 
about fifty by thirty miles in extent. A map 
in the book shows the position very distinctly, 
as well as a system of proposed railways in 
connexion with the scheme. The main line 
is to be from Damascus to Ismailia, on the 
Suez Canal, there connecting with the Egyp- 
tian railway system. This line comes down 
the Jordan Valley, passing through the pro- 
posed colony; there will be a small branch 
line from Tiberias to Haifa, thus forming a 
line from the Mediterranean to Damascus. 
A still smaller branch will connect Jeru- 
salem; and at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea a branch will go down by Petra to 
Akabah, and thus make a connexion with the 
Red Sea. Independently of the commercial 
advantages likely to grow out of this last 
portion of the line, Mr. Oliphant thinks it 
would at once become profitable from the 
Mecea pilgrims, who would be able to go 
from Damascus by rail to Akabah, and there 
they could take steamers to Yenbo and 
Jeddah, the ports of Medina and Mecca. 
Without taking into consideration Mr. Oli- 
phant’s colonisation scheme, we may admit 
that this is a very ingenious and clever 
system of railways for this part of the world. 
That the country east of the Jordan is 
capable of supporting a large population we 
have abundant proofs. These consist in the 
ruined cities, of which the remains are still 
visible. From Baalbec to Petra, and as far 
east as the Hauran, the land is full of ruins 
of a highly architectural character, implying 
in former times a large and wealthy 
population. The architecture is of the 
Roman period, thus giving us some data 
as to when this condition of things existed. 
How ancient this prosperity may have been 
1s uncertain, but there is no doubt that 
it existed down through some of the first 
Ceuturies of our era, Gilead, which is the 





place of the proposed colony, was noted 
of old for its “balm;” and in the time of 
Jacob we read that “‘ Ishmeelites came from 
Gilead with their camels bearing spicery and 
balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt” (Gen. xxxvii. 25). It was through 
this region from Palmyra that the commerce 
of India at one time reached the West. 
This last condition is not likely to come back 
again, but its productive state might be 
restored, and with that result commerce with 
the countries around would be developed. 
If Mr. Oliphant’s scheme should succeed, it, 
would be a beginning of much good, and a 
thing to be desired by all. It has excited 
a very great deal of attention not only among 
the Jews themselves—all the way from 
Bucharest to New York, the details of which 
will be found in the volume—but also by 
others who regard it from religious or philan- 
thropic motives. 

Although the object of Mr. Oliphant’s travels 
in Eastern Palestine, as well as the publica- 
tion of The Land of Gilead, was to develop 
this remarkable proposal, yet the work is 
not to be altogether judged of by this motive. 
Book-making is no new affair with the author ; 
he is a tried and experienced traveller, and, as 
he gives minute accounts of the country, deal- 
ing with its inhabitants as to their social, reli- 
gious, and moral condition, readers will find it 
interesting quite independently of their hopes 
or wishes as to the restoration of the Jews. 
There is much that illustrates the folk-lore 
of localities, and the archaeology is not over- 
looked, which is of importance at the present 
moment, for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
are about to begin the survey of the whole 
country east of the Jordan, though it will take 
years before their labours can be presented to 
the public. Every traveller who has visited 
and described the ground only makes it 
evident how important it is to have a 
complete survey and exploration of the whole 
region. No traveller comes back but he 
laments that he was unable to visit some 
wonderful place of which he heard. Of this 
we find a good example in the present case. 
Mr. Oliphant regrets deeply that he did not 
visit the subterranean cities of Derat, 
Beloola, and Rahab. He gives a short trans- 
lation from Wetzstein’s account of Derat, 
and, according to that writer, it must be a 
very extraordinary spot. It seems to be a 
city cut into the rock, with streets, and a 
market-place, extending like a labyrinth so 
far that he spent at least an hour and a-half 
exploring, and did not reach the limits of the 
place. He describes doors made of a single 
stone, which description recals to the mind 
similar doors at Bashan, one of which is in 
the Egyptian Room of the British Museum. 
Wetzstein identifies this with Edrei, and calls 
it the “ Residence of King Og.” Edrei is 
generally placed at a spot called Edr’a to the 
north-east of this and close to the boundary 
of the Lejah. I do not know whether Wetz- 
stein is a trustworthy authority or not. He re- 
sided in Damascus as a consul for some time, 
but his account of this place requires confirma- 
tion. It looks doubtful, for it is not the first 
rock-cut palace of interminable extent I have 
heard of which dwindled to the most modest 
dimensions when properly explored. 

—  _Wrartam Simpsoy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Leaden Oasket. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Geraldine and her Suitors. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Errant. By Perey Greg. In 3vols, Samp 
son Low & Co.) : 


In these days of multiplication of words and 
darkening of knowledge, the reviewer is 
generally thankful and grateful for signs of 
excellence inany one branch of novel-writing— 
for a well-conceived plot, for clever condensa- 
tions, for life-like characters. What must be 
his feelings, therefore, towards a writer who 
excels in a high degree in each of these 
branches, and gives us a book containing 
characters which become as real to us as Mrs, 
Elton and Mr. Collins have done, and frag- 
ments of conversation and description which 
will for ever be interwoven with the subjects 
of which they treat? The heroine, Olive 
Brooke, is a young lady we should all of us 
like to know, and be the better for knowing. 
She is essentially a modern girl, yet she unites 
the best of the modern qualities with the 
shyness and charm of maidens of an eaylier 
date. Unlike almost all the heroines of our 
acquaintance, we perfectly understand why 
she was so popular, and why men found her 
irresistible. Her love-story begins when she 
was quite a little girl, playing in Yorkshire 
fields with Willie Morrison, a low-born youth 
but an excellent playfellow. He is very out- 
spoken on the subject of his birth, and Olive 
is quite aware how great is the drawback of 
being the nephew of a butcher, but is willing 
to condone it on condition that he will work 
his way upwards. 

““¢ Your uncle keeps a carriage, Olive, and is 
quite a grand gentleman. My father told me 
that, and that he lived in the aristocratic part 
of the metropolis.’ 

‘©¢ Tf your father said that, Willie, he speaks 
very nicely, quite as well as my uncle. He 
doesn’t use a bit longer words than that. But 
never mind about the carriage or where we live. 
I will wait patiently in my home till you come 
for me.’” 

Soon after this the visit comes to an end, and 
she returns to her novel-writing aunt and 
medical uncle, who introduce her, after she is 
grown up, to various aesthetic people, among 
others to a painter of the name of Ambergreen. 
We have not space to tell how Willie Morrison 
became famous, but we cannot resist quoting 
a specimen of Mr. Ambergreen’s conversation 
when he comes to pay a visit to the promising 
young landscape painter. 

‘**T am going to send in for competition to the 
Old Water-Colour Society. Tell me what one 
has to do to get elected; or does one do any- 
thing? Will they elect me on my reputation ? 
That would be the best way.’ 

‘*Never, perhaps, in Morrison’s life had he 
opened his eyes so wide as he didnow. ‘ But 
you don’t paint in water-colours!’ cried he. 

“«*No, but I am going to—the election is not 
till spring. . . . But you are sure they will ex- 
pect me to send in? they ought to know my 
work very well. . . . Besides, look what a bother 
oil-colours and canvases are in the country 
when you are doing landscape.’ 

vie Vontetans? ’ exclaimed Morrison; ‘ but 
you never paint landscape.’ 

“**Not paint landscape? What do you call 
that acre of mud that I put my last saint up 
to the waist in? It did lot of pegple whq 
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always go off to German baths no end of goot 


to look at my mud. I'll be hanged if I can se® 
how anyone, who has been trained to draw th® 
figure, and has had to use his brains to invent 
figure-subjects, can find any difficulty in sitting 
down and painting a landscape. There it is all 
ready for you—you have not got to imagine 
anything.’” 

On this somewhat new exposition of art, Mr. 
Ardrossan, the Silver Casket, breaks in. 
As no mere description would do him justice, 
we will not try to describe him; but here, 
again, we are made to feel the charm of 
the man, and speedily fall victims to 
his many fascinations. The conversation 
turns accidentally on Olive, whom Amber- 
green knows well, having painted her as 
“Saint Elizabeth of Hungary with Six 
Penny Buns in her Apron,” and he is wild 
to act as emissary from Morrison, who has 
spoken to her unconscious of her identity, and 
made many severe comments on the useless 
and luxurious life she had passed with her 
step-mother since the return of the latter 
from India. The object of Lady Brooke is to 
get her step-daughter married, and this she 
nearly accomplishes twice—first in the case of 
Sir John Ellerton, a rich young baronet, and 
second in that of Mr. Ardrossan—but in both 
instances she is foiled by the constancy of 
Olive to the ideal of her childhood. Of the 
tragedy that underlies all the lively sketches 
of society and pleasant talk we have not room 
to speak. It is one that must have left its 
mark on Olive’s whole life, and had indirectly 
the effect of making Mrs. Brooke give up her 
novel-writing and devote herself to domes- 
ticity. Perhaps the imperilling of a legacy 
of £70,000 from her sister-in-law, through 
Mrs. Brooke’s inability to refrain from giving 
an exact portrait of this lady in her latest 
work, called “ Cross and Fifty,” caused her to 
withdraw from fiction. The mildest temper 
would not enjoy remarks like the following :— 


‘*She contradicted her fellow-creatures, as the 
only means at her disposal of keeping up a 
conversation. Perhaps in her heart she would 
have preferred to bring a sledge-hammer stroke 
to bear on each subject that was started ; but, 
as from experience she had found that her 
opponents seldom rose again after this blow had 
‘ been dealt to them, she bad adopted the method 
of contradicting at large, thus goading friends 
and enemies alike to renewed speech, which she 
met by renewed contradictions.” 

With this quotation we are reluctantly 
compelled to close our remarks upon Mrs. 
Hunt’s book—not because we have no more 
to say, but no space to say it in. 


In most respects we prefer Mrs. Simpson’s 
former novel, Winnie's History, to her latest 
work. The scene in both is laid in Wales, 
but, while Winnie was a bright, unsophisti- 
cated damsel still in her teens, Geraldine 
Desmond is a young widow. She has at an 
early age married her cousin, with whom she 
has been brought up, and three years after 
his death comes with her uncle and father-in- 
law to live at a remote place in Wales, in 
order to be near her brother, who is 
quartered close by. Here her kindness of 
heart and dislike of giving pain lead her into 
more than one doubtful position. Most of 
the single gentlemen fall in love with her, 
among them an Irish curate, the breadth of 
whose compliments woy]d have been likely 


to scare away the prettiest of women; but 
Geraldine’s temper is proof against all tempta- 
tion. Atast he proposes, and is rejected in a 
passage that cannot but recal to our minds 
the proposal and rejection of Mr. Collins in 
Pride and Prejudice, till, like Elizabeth, 
Geraldine finally threatens to “ ask her father 
to write and decline his obliging proposals.’”’ 
This matter settled, she turns her attention 
to a far more troublesome wooer, a Major in 
her brother’s regiment, whose misfortunes in 
early life have made him gloomy even beyond 
the wont of saturnine majors. As Geraldine’s 
liking for him and his violin is not sufficiently 
strong to induce her to marry him, the Major 
extorts a promise from her which we hardly 
think any woman would consent to give, that 
she will never marry anyone else. Even then 
he is not satisfied, but torments her with 
doubts and fears and regrets such as seem 
inconceivable in anyone still retaining con- 
trol over his senses. Of course, no sooner 
does his duty call him elsewhere than the real 
hero appears, is refused by Geraldine on the 
score of her promise, overcomes her scruples, 
and is shortly afterwards pushed over a rock 
by the Major in a scuffle. After being ill for 
a sufficient time to make everyone but the 
reader imagine he is killed, he turns up, 
and the Major, seeing the case is hopeless, 
sells out and becomes a missionary. 


Mr. Greg has contrived to ‘compress into 
three volumes more incident and adventure 
than is usually spread over twenty ordinary 
novels. It is useless to attempt any sketch 
of the plot, but when we say that his hero 
can trace back his ancestry to the time of 
Charlemagne we know that we can ask for no 
proof of his courage and virtue that he is not 
prepared to give. After performing prodigies 
of valour at the beginning of the Indian 
Mutiny, he comes back to England invalided, 
and obtains a good appointment—he is only 
twenty—on the staff of a leading newspaper. 
Then follow some sketches of a social and 
journalistic life that are amazing indeed. Not 
only does the office furnish himself and his 
sister, who has come to live with him, with 
tickets for the theatre twice every week, but, 
being present on one occasion at a first per- 
formance, the two young people go home to 
Highgate (!) and embody their remarks in a 
“volunteer criticism’’ which appears in the 
‘“‘next edition” of the paper. What had 
become of the dramatic critic, and how did 
the critique arrive at the office in time 
to go to press? This, however, is not all. 
One night our hero, Lionel Darcy, is sent to 
the House to be present at a debate in which 
a distinguished member of the Government 
(a connexion of his own) arraigns an 
equally distinguished member of the Opposi- 
tion on a charge involving the honour of 
the latter. The accused is unable satis- 
factorily to reply, and it is understood in the 
House that if the charge is pressed the most 
serious consequences will ensue. Lionel 
writes an article supporting the impeachment, 
and goes home to bed. Next morning there 
arrives the granddaughter of the accused 
Earl, a young lady whose life Lionel has saved 
in the Mutiny, and with whom he is in love. 
She not only asks him to beg his editor to 





drop the unpleasant subject, but to entreat 





the accuser to do so likewise, on the grounds’ 


that it is making her mother ill. Far from 
getting kicked for his impudence, as he had 
every right to expect, Lionel absolutely 
succeeds in his mission, and the affair drops. 
Comments are needless. We cannot stop to 
tell of all Major Darcy’s romances—how a 
half-caste Indian girl whom he has taught to 
read, being left desolate in England, begs him 
to take her to live with him, which, much 
against his will, he does; how she dies, and 
he is outlawed through fighting a sabre-duel in 
defence of her honour ; how he goes to the 
Southern States and arrives to find some 
girls, whom he had known as children in 
india, on the point of being sold as slaves, 
through some informality in their father’s 
marriage ; how he buys them and lives with 
them as their guardian for four years, when 
he sends them to England; and how, finally, 
just as all misunderstandings with the object 
of his affections have been cleared away, he is 
killed in a battle. It will be seen there is 
plenty of excitement in the book, and there is 


also as much brotherly kissing on the part of 


the Major and his lady friends. 
Leonora B., Lana. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Home they brought her Warrior Dead. By 
Julian Home. (Newman.) Mr. Julian 
Home is to be sincerely pitied for having under- 
taken a task the conditions of which make 
success impossible. Two hundred pages of 
somewhat closely printed verse rapidly written, 
and modelled with extraordinary closeness onthe 
versification, diction, and almost the very words 
of In Memoriam, invite a comparison which 
cannot but be fatal. The subject of Mr. Home’e 
lament is the late Prince Imperial. The per- 
sonal acquaintance and affection of the author, 
as well as a considerable faculty of verse-writ- 
ing, ought to have enabled him to produce 
something tolerable were it not for his suicidal 
adoption of the Laureate’s form. Even as it is, 
there are passages in this book which by no 
means lack beauty and pathos. But the initial 
error is so great that it will in all probability 
make the book unreadable to most people. 


Ave. By Meta Orred. (Smith, Elder and 
Co.) Miss Orred’s is another book of personal 
threnos, most daintily got up, and evidently 
written with much thought and study, while Mr. 
Home’s verse is hasty and improvised. The 
result is, perhaps, not much more successful in 
the one case than in the other, the note of 
imitation being present in both:works, and the 
subjects of both being of the kind which only 
great genius has ever succeeded in handling 
with real effect. It might, one would think, 
excite some suspicion of the truth in the minds 
of young poets if they would remember that of 
all the poets who have lost friends only the 
present Peartade has produced poetry of great. 
excellence on the subject in which the personal 
note is dominant. Lycidas itself is only par- 
tially elegiac, and Adonais, it is hardly necessary 
to say, still less so, Miss Orred’s verse gives us 
the idea which In Memoriam (as we hold im- 
properly) gave M. Taine, that of merely private 
expression of feeling, which the looker-on 
beholds with all respect and a certain vague 
sympathy, but with nothing more. 


Philae: a Drama of Ancient Egypt. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) It is probable that at no time 
when tragedy and serious drama were practically 
excluded from the stage have more tragedies 
and more serious dramas been written than at 
present. There was a time, at least tradition, 
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says so,Jjwhen every youthful aspirant in poetry 
wrote epics. At present the drama seems to 
win from the epic with ‘‘hands down.” 
Nothing is more difficult than to find dis- 
tinguishing criticism for this class of com- 

tions. For the most part they show a 
certain familiarity with the manufacture of 
blank verse, and occasionally some power of 
thought. Philae is perhaps a little more re- 
markable than most of its fellows in the latter 


point; but its author does not ap to have 


mastered the fact that tragedy absolutely de- | pq 


mands passion, or, if he has mastered the fact, 
he has not been able to communicate this 
quality to his own work. ; 


Thoughts in Rhyme and Prose. By W. Milne. 
Nimmo.) Mr. Milne deserves the praise—not 
inconsiderable praise either—which is due to 
an author whose title exactly expresses his book. 
The contents of his volume are strictly thoughts 
expressed for the most part in verse of a some- 
what pedestrian character. The author has 
aimed at no more, and, in a fashion, he has hit 
his mark. His thoughts are not, indeed, very 
und, but they are original in the sense of 
all appearance independent. Perhaps 
Mr. Milne is right in thinking that for such 
things verse is a more attractive garb than 
prose. We think, however, that, even waiving 
the point about pedestrian verse, the example of 
Horace, whereby he justifies himself, should 
have shown him that considerably more elegance 
of style and point of expression than he has 
given us is required in such work. 


The Legendof Allandale. By Felix Morterra. 
(OC. Kegan Paul and Co.) This is a more sus- 
tained and careful attempt at the narrative 
verse of Scott’s most successful poems than we 
have lately seen. The Legend of Allandale deals 
with the time and incidents of the ‘ Rising in 
the North,” and evinces considerable skill in a 
metre which has not recently been fashionable. 
The mannerism of the Last Minstrel and 
Marmion is so strong, and so identified with its 
inventor, that we can hardly think imitation 
wise ; nor is there perhaps much demand at the 
present day for narrative poetry, unless it has 
a much more individual sayour than Mr. 
Morterra’s. But his work deserves at least the 
praise due to conscientious workmanship, nor is 
it marred by any absurdities. The smaller poems 
which accompany the Legend are less successful, 
though there are some sonnets which can at 
least be called fair. 


Poems and Dramatic Sketches. By Joseph 
Kindon. (Newman.) Mr. Kindon tells us, not 
altogether tly, that he himself has no 


doubt that he is a poet. We cannot say that 
he has succeeded in conveying the same 
certainty to us. Oddly enough, and contrary to 
expectation, the ‘‘ dramatic sketches ” are better 
than the ‘‘ poems,” perhaps because the licences 
of dramatic verse suit Mr. Kindon, who is 
evidently not an exact poet. His rhymes are 
often anything but correct, and the most indul- 
gent finger, not to say ear, cannot always suc- 
ceed in scanning his verses. But what we have 
worst against him is a certain desperate com- 
monplaceness of expression which is not, we 

» common even in the first books of poets 
who are poets. However, it is a great thing to 
have faith, if it be only in oneself, and perhaps 
Mr. Kindon’s faith will enable him some day to 
move away the mountains which at present keep 
him from the land of song. 


The Last Plaque of Egypt, and other Poems. 
By the Rey. J. B. McCaul. (Longmans.) This 
is @ book which contains a considerable quan- 
tity of very artless verse. Mr. McCaul seems 
to be in the habit of versifying whatever comes 
uppermost in his mind, and of committing the 
verses to paper. We have no doubt that, as in 
the case of a character of George Eliot’s, ‘‘ the 


process is accompanied by a considerable sense 
of power,” but this sense does not exactly 
justify itself to the reader. 


Collected Verses. By Violet Fane. 
Elder and Co.) When, some little time ago, 
the name of “ L. E. L.” was casually mentioned 
in a newspaper controversy, it was observed that 
if anyone opened the works of that ill-fated lady 
nowadays he would be vot a little surprised to 
see what his fathers took for Roney The 
criticism was rather hard on “‘ L. E. L.,” butit 
a in of truth in it. We think that 
Violet Fane bears, from a literary point of view, 
somewhat the same relation to the true poets of 
to-day as “ L. E. L.” did to those of forty years 
ago. Her verse is really pleasing, and seldom 
shows any glaring fault, nor is it exactly 
commonplace. The following poem will fairly 
show its strength and weakness :— 

‘*4 MEMORY. 
*¢ A thousand lilies blossom unaware 
— where the earth seems chill with buried 
ove, 
And in the flowery arbutus the dove 
Still calls her truant mate, who lingers yet 
As though the world were always sweet and fair, 
oe — -— I had gee ty a 
ope for against hope and think upon, 
Till all things fade. » si 
‘* And so your lips may often wear a smile, 
And so my heart may leap to music still. 
-Your soul may fire and all your being thrill 
And all your manhood lift itself on high 
In din of battle or in sacred aisle. 
Yet under all must lurk one memory, 
The grieving for a good time that is gone 
Till all things fade.” 

Gaslight and Stars. By Frederick Langbridge. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) Mr. Langbridge 
appears to have been a frequent contributor to 
weekly and monthly periodicals which publish 
verse, and it is no wonder that his contribu- 
tions have been accepted. They are not exactly 
poetry, but they are excellent ‘‘ copy” of the 
metrical kind, and not unfrequently show a 
great deal of feeling and some thought. He is, 
indeed, rather apt to commit flirtation with the 
muse of other poets, but this is very pardonable 
in magazine verse. 


Alice Vertun. ByR. B. Slipper. (Hamilton, 
Adams and Oo.) This small volume opens with 
the following Advertisement, signed, ‘“‘ Mary 
Slipper.” ‘Composed before the author's 
ordination, with the exception of some slight 
alterations, and committed to the press without 
his knowledge, I alone am responsible for the 
publication of this poem.” Grammatically, 
this means that Miss or Mrs. Mary Slipper was 
composed before Mr. R. B. Slipper’s ordination, 
but we presume that the date of composition 
assigned is that of the poem. We cannot think 
that Mrs. or Miss Slipper’s father, husband, 
brother, or son has any reason to thank her for 
surreptitiously publishing his youthful fault. 
Such verse as the following is, in print, 
absolutely without excuse :— 
** The beachmen hurry to the shore, 
A race whose generous pride 
Heedless of dangers braved before 
Would yet again be tried. 

The boat trom hostile labours free 
Labours the ship to near, 

And gliding o’er the wondering sea 
Her outlines faint appear.” 


(Smith, 


Dantzick, and other Tales. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co.) These tales are for the most 
part suggested by German originals, and are 


written apparently with the somewhat ambitious 
hope of bringing about a rapprochement between 
England and Germany. Non nostrum est to 
estimate the chance of their doing this. We 
can only say that they have no particular value 
as literature. The Preface is dated from the 
Reform Club. This is the only clue we possess 





to the book’s authorship, the honour of which 





the poetical members of that society will doubt- 
less eagerly dispute. 

King Alfred, and other Poems. By Percy 
Russell. (Wyman.) Considering that Mr. 
Russell has included in this little volume, 
which is not bigger than a fair-sized pocket- 
book, a-Kiny Alfred in three books, a King 
Edward II. in five acts, anda goodly number 
of short poems, he may be granted considerable 
merits as a packer. As a poet*we can hardly 
allot him the same praise. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


A VOLUME of poems, by Mrs. Horace Dobell, 
entitled Lthelstone, Lveline, and other Poems, 
will be issued next week by Messrs. OC. Kegan 
Paul and Co. The same publishers have in the 
—_ a new volume of poems by the Hon. 

oden Noel, entitled A Child’s Monument. 

Pror. Saycz’s article on the Hittites in 
Fraser’s Magazine has been translated into 
Geek and published at Smyrna. 


Towarps the close of last year an interesting 
work was published at aden by M. D. 
Korsakov ‘“‘On the Reign of the Empress 
Anne”’ ( Votzarenie Imperatritzt Annt ae 
Besides its intrinsic merits, this book demands 
attention on account of the author having had 
access to State papers which had been till 
recently very —, guarded. It is well 
known to students of Russian history that the 
Empress Anne was compelled by a faction of 
nobles to sign a document whereby the Imperial 
power was greatly limited. As soon, however, 
as she felt her throne secure she was enabled, 
with the help of a rival faction, to tear the 
paper in pieces before the assembled Court. 
Till the appearance of M. Korsakoy’s book it 
was not known that any copy existed. It has, 
however, been discovered and published by 
him. It was found enclosed in a cover on 
which the Empress Catherine had written, 
‘*Not to be shown to anyone without express 
order.” On the wrapper of some other papers 
concerning the election of Anne, that Sovereign 
has written with her own hand, ‘‘ Documents 
concerning the deceit practised upon me when 
I came to the throne.” An important lacuna 
in Russian history seems hereby to be filled up. 


WE understand that Mr. Arthur J. Munby 
is the author of Dorothy: a Country Story in 
Elegiac Verse, reviewed in the AcADEMY of 
December 24. 


THE interesting letters on Disturbed Ireland 
which have been appearing in the Daily News 
from the pen of its special commissioner, Mr. 
Bernard H. Becker, will, we understand, be 
published immediately in a volume by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Oo. 

THE same publishers will, in the course of 
the next few weeks, issue the following educa- 
tional works Prag tog | : an Ii uction to 
the Study of Man, by Mr. BE. B. Tylor, F.B.S. ; 
a Manual of Ancient Geography, from the 
German of Dr. H. Kiepert; in the ‘ Classical 
Series,” the Fasti of Ovid, edited by Mr. G. H. 
Hallam, and the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, 
edited by Prof. R. Y. ell; in the “ Ele- 
mentary Olassics,” the Second Book of the Odes 
of Horace, edited by Mr. T. E. Page, and 
Scenes from the Fifth and Siath Books of the 
Gallic War of Caesar, edited by Mr. O. Colbeck. 


AccorpinG to the Publishers’ Circular, the 
publications of 1880 were less numerous by 126 
than those of the preceding year. In 1880, 
4,293 new books and 1,415 new editions ap- 
peared, or a total of 5,708, as against 5,834 in 
1879. 

An interesting and instructive inaugural 
address by Mr. Joseph 8. Nicholson, as Professor 


of Commercial and Political Economy in the 
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University of Edinburgh, has been published 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas). The subject of 
the address is Political Economy as a Branch of 
Edweation. Without discarding altogether the 
a priort method, Mr. Nicholson advocates the 
historical and inductive method as the main 
instrument of investigation in economics. 

The Church at Home is the title of a new work 
by the Right Rev. Rowley Hill, D.D., Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, containing a series of short 
Sermons with Collect and Scripture for Sundays, 
Saiats’ Days, and Special Occasions, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. 

Mr. Wit11am Smits, F.S.A.8., of Morley, 
near Leeds, proposes to publish by subscription, 
with Messrs. Longmans, Old Yorkshire: being 
Historical Notes relating to the People, Customs, 
and Traditions of the County. 


Tue Library of the Society of ———- 
Engineers and of Electricians is now open, for 
purposes of reference only, to members of all 
scientific bodies, and (on application to the 
librarian) to the public generally, between the 
hours of eleven a.m. and eight p.m., except on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, when it closes at two 
p.m. 

WE are promised very shortly Catalogo Ragio- 
wato deyli Scritts sparsi di S,. D. Luzzatto, con 
Riferimenti agli altri suoi Scritti editi ed ineditti, 
by Dr. Is. Luzzatto. This Catalogue, consisting 
of 504 pages, is of great importance, as a good 
many of Prof. Luzzatto’s articles on various 
subjects are not easily accessible, through their 
being dispersed in many newspapers. 

A new volume of the Codex Diplomaticus 
Saxoniae Regiae, edited, with the assistance of 
the Saxon Government, by Dr. Otto Posse and 
Dr. Hubert Ermisch, is to appear shortly. It 
is the work of Dr. Posse, and will contain the 
““ History of the House of Wettin and of the 
Meissen Constitution.” The editor, with the 
avsistance of the excellent historical material 
which is stored up in the Royal Haupt- 
staatsarchiv of Dresden, will show that the 
princes of Wettin are neither of Old-Saxon 
nor of Slavonic origin, as has been generally 
uflirmed by historians, but that they can boast 
of Suabian descent, and have held their great pos- 
sessions in the “ Schwabengau,” between the 
Rivers Saale and Bode and the Harz Mountains, 
from time immemorial. It was only in the 
year 1088 that the Markgrafschaft of Meissen 
was conferred upon them ; and from this time 
the formation and gradual confirmation of the 
' power of the Misnian Counts has depended upon 
the Wettin family, the representative of which 
is the present King of Saxony. 


Or The Shakspere Calendar of Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Oo. sixty thousand copies are 
printed and sold annually. This year so 
pressing has been the demand that, when one 
of the partners asked for a copy for himself 
after New Year’s Day, answer was returned to 
him that there was not one left in the house, 
and he actually had to send out and buy a copy 
at a retail shop. 

THE new Goethe MS., which we mentioned 
in a former issue, is, as we said, the first draft 
of the arancy oa Jery und Bitely, but is, 
especially for Goethe scholars, of considerable 
interest, because this first version has been 
hitherto unknown, and offers a text in some 
parts differing from the printed edition. It was 
sent by Goethe to his friend, the composer Kay- 
ser, in Ziirich, who was to put it into a musi- 
cal form; and it was afterwards, on July 12, 
1780, performed at the amateur theatre at 
Weimar with the music of Seckendorff, as 
Kayser had not finished his music in time for 
the performance. The MS, accompanied Goethe 
on his Italian journey, and was revised before it 
was printed ip Goethe's complete works pub- 





lished by Goeschen. The principal alterations 
in the printed edition are the substitution of 
Biitely’s father for her mother and the change 
of the rhythmical dialogue into prose. 


Dom Luis, King of Portugal, who is known 
as the translator of several plays of Shakspere 
into Portuguese, has just sent to press a trans- 
lation of Richard the Third. The proceeds of 
this new literary work are to be devoted to 
various benevolent institutions. 


THE University of Basel has largely increased 
the number of its students during the present 
winter-semester. It counts 140 students in the 
philosophical faculty, 104 in the medical, 64 in 
the theological, and 27 in the juristic. All 
except forty are Switzers, while twenty-two of 
the foreign students are Germans. 


Tue University of Berlin during this winter 
has more than four- thousand students, the 
largest number ever yet reached by any German 
university. 


Mr. Jonn G. Patrrey, of Boston, who has 
attained his eighty-fifth year, is at present 
engaged on the fifth and concluding volume of 
his History of New England. 


Pror. E. SIEVERS, of Jena, is preparing a 
new edition of his Lautphysiologie, under the 
title of Phonetik, which will in many places be 
entirely rewritten. In his new edition Prof. 
Sievers will do fuller justice to the results of 
the English school of phonetics than in his first 
edition, which was written in complete ignorance 
of them. 


Tue Old-Scandinavian Text Society (Sam- 
fundet til udgivelse af gammel nordisk litte- 
ratur) has the following texts in preparation, 
which will shortly be issued to the members: 
Gydinga ségur, edited by porliksson; several 
rimur by Wisén, and the Old-Danish transla- 
tion of Mandeville’s Travels, by Lorenzen. 


On November 23 last, Dr. Worsaae read a 
paper before the Royal Society of Antiquities 
at Copenhagen on the meaning of the figures 
on the golden horns and the bracteates. He 
finds depicted on the horns—which he ascribes 
to the sixth century—all the most important of 
the Scandinavian myths, grouped round the 
myth of Balder: one horn gives the life in 
Helheim and the crimes of Loki; the other the 
life in Valhalla. He finds the same representa- 
tions on the bracteates and other remains, and 
considers Prof. Bugge’s view that the Scan- 
dinavian mythology is of comparatively modern 
and Celtic origin to be untenable. 


Mr. SAMUEL NEIL writes :— 

‘* Allow me to point out, in reference to a paragraph 
in your issue of the Ist inst. (p. 8, col. 1), that in my 
edition of Macbeth in ‘Collins’ School and College 
Classics,’ 1876, in a note to ‘ Introduction, Section 
I, The Literature of the Story of Macbeth’ (p. 9), 
the most important of Warner's lines are quoted, 
with an acknowledgment by me of indebtedness to 
Prof. G, L, Craik (died June 1866) for pointing out 
the reference, and to Prof. David Masson for a 
transcription of the passage. It is not, therefore, 
an ‘overlooked allusion to Macbeth’ to which Mr. 
Knight calls attention now.” 


THE death is announced of Sir William Coote 
Seton, Bart., author of Notes on the Operations 
of the North-German Troops in Lorraine and 
Picardy ; of M, Gaillardin, author of a Histoire 
du Moyen-Age, Les Trappistes, ow VOrdre de 
Citeauxw au XIXe Siecle, &c.; of Dr. John 
Stenhouse, F.R.S., well known by his chemical 
researches in the laboratories of the University 
of Glasgow and Anderson’s Oollege; of Dr. J. 
Heller, a contributor to the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae; of Dr. Arnold Ruge, ‘father of the 
German Revolution,” author of numerous 
political works, and translator into German of 
the Letters of Junius and the works of Courier ; 
and of Mr, J, T, Towson, author of Practical In- 





formation on the Deviation of the Compass, for 
the Use of Masters and Mates of Iron Ships. 


WE have received Zhe Future of Palestine, 
by B. Walker (Nisbet) ; Forty Coming Wonders, 
fourth edition, enlarged, by the Editor of the 
Christian Herald (Christian Herald Office); The 
Orthoépist, by Alfred Ayres (New York : Apple. 
ton and Co.); Bankruptcy Reform, by T. R. R, 
Davison, and The Adhesive Stamp: a Fresh 
Chapter in the History of Post Office Reform, by P. 
Chalmers (Effingham Wilson); A Complete 
Course of Problems in Practical Plane Geometry, 
new, revised, and enlarged edition, by J. Ww. 
Palliser a Marshall and Oo.); Report 
of the Kew Committee for the year ending 
October 31, 1880 (Harrison) ; Conscious Matter, 
by W. Stewart Duncan (Bogue); Ralph Allen, 
John Palmer, and the English Post Office, by 
Jerom Murch (Longmans); The Apestle of 
Ireland and his Modern Critics, by W. B. Morris 
(Burns and Oates); The Sabbath: Presidential 
Address to the Glasgow Sunday Society, by 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. (Longmans); Studies 
in the Early History of Institutions, by 
D. W. Ross, III. (Cambridge, Ls 
Sever); Thoughts on ‘Theism, revised and 
enlarged (Triibner); Memoir of Governor 
Andrew, by Peleg W. Chandler (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.); Zhe British Almanac of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for 
1881 (printed for the Stationers’ Company); 
Fancy Pigeons, by J. C. Lyell, Part VIII., The 
Practical Fisherman, Part X(IL., and The Book of 
the Rabbit, Part V. (Bazaar Office); La Télescopie 
électrique basée sur l’ Emploi du Sélénium, par 
Adriano de Paiva (Porto); Selected Hesays 
(University Philosophical Society, Trinity 
College, Dublin) (Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan); Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and other 
Poems, by Lucy Larcom (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co.; London: Triibner); Jrish 
Land as viewed from British Shores (Blackwood); 
The Year-Book of Photography and Photographic 
News Almanac for 1881 (Piper and Carter); 
Catechisms for the Young (Church of England 
Sunday School Institute); The Day of Rest for 
1880 (Strahan); &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


AmostT all the articles in the current issue of 
the Antiquary are worth reading, and some of 
them are of permanent value. We must except 
from this catalogue, however, the paper on the 
spelling of Shakspere’s name. There are but 
few subjects of enquiry that are useless, but 
this is surely one of them. In the sixteenth 
and early part of the seventeenth centuries the 


spelling of surnames was quite arbitrary. It: 


is no uncommon thing to find one name spelt 
in three or four different ways in a single 
document. If a bundle of Shakspere’s letters 
were, by some piece of unlooked-for good 
fortune, to be brought to light, we should be 
much surprised if the signature in every case 
contained the same number and arrangement of 
letters. Mr. Blades contributes a paper on 
‘* The First Printing Press at Oxford,” which is 
marked by his usual modesty and fullness of 
treatment. We cannot flatter him by saying 
that the question as to whether 1468 or 1478 is 
the true date of the introduction of printing 
into that university is set at rest by him, for we 
believe that wrong-headed folk will continue to 
argue about it for ever. The evidence for both 
the dates is most carefully given, and we have 
no manner of doubt that Mr. Blades is right in 
believing 1478 to be the true one. Mr. Gomme’s 
article on ‘‘ Some Traditions and Superstitions 
connected with Buildings” is important, as it 
connects together widely scattered fragments 
of folk-lore on a most curious subject. We hope 
that this short paper is to be regarded but as a 


specimen brick gf @ house he hopeg to build, 
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Mr. Cornelius Nicholson contributes a careful 
account of the Roman villa which has recently 
been found at Brading. Among the mosaic 


_ ornaments discovered there is a medallion repre- 


senting ‘‘a composite creature, part man and 
part cock.” Mr. Nicholson suggests more than 
one possible explanation of this. It is, perhaps, 
not unduly rash to assume that it isa symbol 
connected with the worship of Mithras. 


THE Nineteenth Century, among other articles 
suggested by the crisis in Ireland, contains one 
by Mr. F. Seebohm, upon ‘The Historical 
Claims of Tenant Right,” which deserves to be 
read in conjunction with a recent pamphlet, 
extitled The Case of Ireland Stated, by Mr. 
T. de Courcy Atkins. Both writers dwell upon 
the tribal form of landholding, which endured 
in Irelard ionger probably than in any other 
part of Western Europe. Mr. Seebohm goes 
on to show that the modern demand for tenant- 
right can be connected historically with the 
primitive customs of the sept. He quotes from 
Sir John Davis and Sir William Petty several 
passages which indicate that in the seventeenth 
century they were prepared to recognise rights 
in the Irish cultivator analogous to those of 
the copyholder in an English manor. Unfor- 
tunately, the progress of economical change, 
which ran its natural course in England, and 
on the Continent has sometimes been accelerated 
by revolution, was checked in Ireland by the 
strong arm of an alien Government. What 
Mr. Seebohm proves from history, that Mr. de 
Courcy Atkins formulates in the language of 
juristic philosophy. As a companion to these 
studies, it would be very valuable to have an 
historical examination of the two fundamental 
changes in English land-holding by which the 
villein first became a proprietor, and sub- 
sequently was merged in the tenant-farmer. 


In Blackwood appears an article “‘On Some 
of Shakespeare’s Female Characters: by One 
who has Personated Them. I.—Ophelia,” of 
which we made mention some time since as a 
pamphlet printed ‘‘ for strictly private circula- 
tion.” It bears the writer’s signature, Helena 
Faucit Martin, and is made public in compliance 
with entreaties “ past all refusing.” The interest 
of the article is chiefly subjective; it tells us 
how an artist of distinction conceived and re- 
created the character of Ophelia; weaving from 
slender hints, or from none, a pretty romance 
about her heroine’s childhood, infusing her 
own spirit into the character, until an Ophelia 
omer of charm and individuality, whether 

hakspere’s Ophelia or not, came into being on 
the stage. A critic standing away from the 
character would naturally seek for the original 
of Ophelia in the old Hystorie of Hamblet, and 
observe how Shakspere, retaining some features, 
elevated that original; he would pursue the 
comparative method of study, and notice how 
about the Hamlet period it was such characters 
as Helena of A/l’s Well and Portia of Julius 
Caesar that chiefly attracted Shakspere; he 
would set special store upon the interpretation 
of so great a poet and so accomplished a stage- 
manager as Goethe. An artist rightly creates 
her impersonation out of her own personality, 
whence alone it can derive vital unity. And 
the confessions of artists are so rare that we 
may well feel grateful to Lady Martin. 


THE Contemporary Review for January doe® 
not contain much of general interest. Mis® 
Wedgwood’s study of Plutarch, as giving ex- 
pression to moral sentiments which have much 
in common with Christian morality, is too slight 
and too restricted in its limits to contribute 
much to the interesting subject which it raises. 
Prof. Jevons calls attention to a writer on 
political economy who is almost unknown in 
England, Richard Cantillon, and whose history 
and nationality are so obscure that it cannot 
be clearly discovered whether his treatise was 


written in English or French. Prof. Green, 
in a style that might serve as a model of 
courtesy and modesty in polemics, replies to 
Mr. Hodgson’s criticism of his strictures on 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. The best orticle is that 
on ‘‘The Jews in Germany,” by the author of 
German Home Life; it is full of the sarcastic 
vigour of English common-sense. 


Macmillan’s Magazine is chiefly dedicated to 
Mr. Henry James’s tale. An article by the 
Rev. W. Benham on the Parish Registers of 
Margate seems more appropriate to the Trans- 
actions of an archaeological society. Mr. Arthur 
Evans gives an account of ‘‘ Christmas in the 
Black Mountain ;” his object is to connect the 
Yule-tide rites which he there observed with 

rimitive Ancestor worship. As another article 
is to follow, it would be premature to judge of 
the success of his attempt. 








GEORGE ELIOT. 


A ¥Fzw words of deep regret were all that 
were possible to us when first we heard of the 
death of George Eliot. Time was wanting in 
which to say more ; it was needful to prune the 
words and control the thoughts which swelled 
and thronged at the news of that loss—so great 
to English literature, so far greater to those who 
had the high honour to call her friend. 

Not even yet is the hour for a true estimate, 
though more is demanded than our first brief 
tribute of respectful sorrow, and many of our 
readers may wish, in no spirit of idle curiosity, 
to hear more, and more accurately, about a 
great and beautiful soul. So much, however, has 
been said and written on the facts of an out- 
wardly uneventful life that only a slight 
summary is here needed, which may, in passing, 
correct a few trifling inaccuracies to which some 
credit has been given. Mary Ann Evans was 
born near Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, on 
November 22, 1820. Her father was a land 
agent, administering estates to the management 
of which his son has succeeded; but he had 
begun life as a carpenter and joiner, a well-to- 
do village tradesman. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Burge and Caleb Garth, though not 
direct portraits, are, as far as their occupation 
and outward surroundings are concerned, based 
on the recollections of these two stages in her 
father’s life. Her mother died when she was 
fifteen, but that there had been deep love 
between mother and daughter is clear from the 
way in which she always speaks of that relation, 
while in the autobiographical Sonnets called 
Brother and Sister is one touch which speaks 
volumes. 

‘** Our mother bade us keep the trodden ways, 
Stroked down my tippet, set my brother's frill, 
Then with the benediction of her gaze 
Clung to us lessening, and pursued us still 
Across the homestead to the rookery elms.” 


The keynote of the Sonnets is her love for her 
brother in childhood’s days, till school parted 
them. Afterwards came a greater separation, 
when 
‘*the dire years whose awful name is change 
Had grasped our souls still yearning in divorce, 
And pitiless shaped them in two forms that range, 
Two elements which sever their life’s course,” 


The story of Tom and Maggie Tulliver is the 
story of her own childish affection for her 
brother, and, with differences, the story of their 
later severance. 

One more passage in her early life, noted in 
the Sonnets, was remembered also in her fiction ; 
it is that in which she speaks of her own dread 
of the ero who played so large a part in 
Maggie Tulliver’s adventures. 

Her early education at Coventry, and her 
later teaching by the vicar of that parish, 
together withjher studies alone, have all been so 
well and so accurately told in the Pall Mail 





Gazette from information supplied by one of her 








—. 


oldest friends that it were superfluous to travel 
over the same ground. It may only be said, in 
addition, that those true friends stood by her 
when family differences came for religion’s sake, 
in a day when toleration by elders of a wayward 
child’s views was less understood than now. 
Through those same friends she became acci- 
dentally associated with the first literary work 
of her life. 

In 1844 Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu was exciting 
great attention in England, and it was deter- 
mined by a party assembled at the house of the 
late Mr. Joseph Parkes that those present should 
furnish the necessary funds for English transla- 
tion and publication. The work of rendering 
the book into English was entrusted to a lad 
then about to be married to Mr. OC. O. Hennell, 
one of the subscribers; and’ by her half the 
first volume as it now stands was translated. 
Her marriage to Mr. Hennell put a stop to her 
work, and it was transferred by her husband to 
her friend and bridesmaid, Miss Evans. When 
it was ready for publication, however, the 
subscribers’ zeal had waxed cold—only two of 
the original twelve were ready with their con- 
tribution, and the main expense fell on Mr. 
Joseph Parkes. £20 was the total sum paid to 
Miss Evans for the translation of this important 
work. Her translation of Feuerbach is less 
known, but no less masterly, than that of 
Strauss, and we learn since her death that 
Spinoza’s Ethics also occupied her during the 
years which she spent at Foleshill, near 
Coventry, up to 1849, in which year her father 
died. We trust that this translation may also 
see the light, which is now more possible since 
Mr. Pollock’s exhaustive work on Spinoza has 
again brought this great philosopher’s name 
before the world. 

In 1849, after the death of Mr. Evans, his 
daughter went abroad with the same friends of 
whom we have spoken, and remained behind 
them to study at Geneva. On her return, we 
believe in 1851, she took up her abode with Dr., 
then Mr., John Chapman, publisher, in the 
Strand, who, with his wife, received several 
boarders in a house which was far too large for 
their own occupation. She became associated 
with Mr. Chapman as sub-editor of the West- 
minster Review. Her employment was mainly 
editorial, and her writing was as a rule confined 
to executing a very considerable part ‘of the 
précis of eontemporary literature at the end of 
each number. Some few articles, however, 
may be specified as hers. In 1852 she con- 
tributed an article on ‘‘ Lady Novelists;” in 
1854 one on ‘‘ Woman in France: Madame de 
Sablé ;” in 1856 an article on ‘* George Forster, 
the German Naturalist;” in 1857, a very 
remarkable study of Young and Cowper, called 
‘“‘Worldliness and Other-Worldliness;” in 
1859 a paper on ‘‘ Weimar and its Celebrities.” 
Two of these especially deserve careful study 
by those interested in the after-career of George 
Eliot. It has been noted as a fault by many 
critics of her later style that she so constantly 
introduced illustrations from physical science ; 
and it has been said that these have been 
brought in somewhat at random because she 
happened in later life to have her attention 
specially directed to such studies. Others, 
however, have not taken this view; they have 
believed that the studies were really a part of 
herself, and as such found expression in all 
that she wrote. In the article ‘‘ Worldliness 
and Other-Worldliness” we find the following 
sentences :— 

‘¢ Where the fully developed insect is parasitic, we 
believe the larva is usually parasitic also, and we 
shall probably not be far wrong in supposing that 
Young at Oxford, as elsewhere, spent a good deal 
of time in hanging about possible and actual 
patrons.” 

And again, 

‘*He [Dr. Doran] has ascertained that the internal 
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emotions of prebendaries have a sacerdotal quality, 
and that the very chyme and chyle of a rector are 
conscious of the gown and band.” 

Again, from another article, 

‘*The woman of large capacity can seldom rise 
beyond the absorption of ideas; her physical con- 
ditions refuse to support the energy required for 
spontaneous activity ; the voltaic pile is not strong 
enough to produce crystallisations.” 

These are selected at random from many 
passages with a strong affinity to those to which 
so much exception has been taken in Middle- 
march and Daniel Deronda, On the other 
hand, there are expressions about virtue or 
religion as they really existed, and not in 
the imagination of poets and divines, which are 
quite in the manner of her later works. She 
speaks of religion existing 

‘*in the emotions of a man dressed in an ordinary 
coat, and seated by his fireside of an evening, with 
his hand resting on the head of his little daughter ; 
in courageous effort for unselfish ends, in the 
eternal triumph of justice, in pity for personal 
resentment, in all the sublime self-renunciation 
and sweet charities which are found in the details 
of ordinary life.” 


It would take too long, however, to point out 
in detail the resemblances in style between the 
earlier and the later work. A passage from 
the article on Mdme. de Sablé has a far deeper 
and more personal bearing. It is that in which 
George Eliot speaks of marriage. She is noticing 
‘the laxity of opinion and practice with regard 
to the marriage-tie. Heaven forbid that we should 
enter on a defence of French morals, most of all 
in relation to marriage! But it is undeniable that 
unions formed in the maturity of thought and 
feeling, and grounded only on inherent fitness and 
mutual attraction, tended to bring women into 
more intelligent sympathy with men, and to 
heighten and complicate their share in the political 
drama. The quiescence and security of the con- 
jugal relation are, doubtless, favourable to the 
manifestation of the highest qualities by persons 
who have already attained a high standard of 
culture, but rarely foster a passion sufficient to 
rouse all the faculties to aid in winning or retain- 
ing its beloved object—to convert indolence into 
activity, indifference into ardent partisanship, 
dulness into perspicuity.” 

We have made the above extract because it 
were pedantry, or, worse, hypocrisy, to pass 
over in silence the relation which grew up 
between George Eliot and George Henry Lewes, 
whose name she bore for almost the whole 
remainder of her life. It would be, moreover, 
to do her gross wrong; for silence implies that 
‘ the position maintained in the face of the 
world, and never concealed, was one for which 
there was need of excuse. The unusual cir- 
cumstances may demand a word of explanation, 
no more. Mr. Lewes was separated from his 
wife as completely as though death had come 
between them. There is no need to apportion 
blame or disinter the buried past, but all his 
married life was over. Without a thought of 
self, Mary Ann Evans entered into a relation 
which neither first nor last was considered by 
her wrong or blameworthy. Had she been free 
to do so, she would no dowbt have thought it 
well to follow the usages of society and surround 
the union with all trafitional sanction ; but that 
was not possible, and to her the union was 
permanent and sacred. It is clear that her 
view of marriage was not the conventional one. 
It is probable that only a series of untoward 
circumstances made her act upon her convic- 
tions; but she carried them out openly and 
fearlessly, considering herself, and considered 
by her friends, as Mr. Lewes’ wife, acting as a 
tender mother to his boys, who repaid her care 
with true filial affection. She sought no ac- 
quaintances, but to those who sought her she 
was accessible, neither flaunting her difference 
of opinion, nor concealing what was unusual in 
her position. If any were deceiyed, they were 





not deceived by her or by Mr. Lewes. Fow 
would maintain that to every visitor at their 
house it was their duty to proclaim that the 
Church had not blessed their marriage. What 
those who came there saw was a companionship 
second to none in all ‘‘ mutual society, help and 
comfort that the one ought to have of the other 
both in prosperity and in adversity.” They saw 
a versatile, high-strung, somewhat wayward 
nature restrained, raised, ennobled, and purified 
by his association with her, so strengthened, so 
raised, that many who had only thought that 
they admired the intellectual dexterity and 
bright adaptiveness of the man were affected at 
his death by a thrill of surprise on finding how 
deeply they had valued and loved him. 

It was after she thus became the wife of Mr. 
Lewes that all the works by which she is best 
known were given to the world. Wedo not 
intend here to review them. Enough to say 
that to us it seems no exaggeration to hold 
that, in the delineation of character and the 
subtle analysis of human motive, we must go 
back to Shakspere to find her superior. There 
have been greater story-tellers; we need only 
mention Sir Walter Scott. In individual scenes 
as well as in pit Sir Walter, at his greatest, is 
greater. Nothing that George Eliot has ever 
written approaches the wonderful scene in which 
Jeanie Deans pleads her sister’s cause before 
Queen Caroline in Richmond Park. But George 
Eliot has been, is, and will be no mere writer 
who can amuse a leisure hour; nor is she only 
a literary study or an intellectual delight, but 
her wish is fulfilled that she might 


is es fhe bo other annie 

cup of strength in some t agony, 

Enkindle —— tae on pa ove, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty.” 

While the authorship of the earlier books 
was known but to very few, and George Eliot as 
a distinct personality had scarce become visible 
to the London world, men had ‘not discovered 
what was the religious creed she held. That 
she was deeply religious none could doubt. It 
was clear she upheld a lofty morality, stringent, 
inexorable, without evasion or escape; yet, 
though she could fling herself with almost 

assionate fervour and deyotion into the feel- 
ngs of Dinah pleading with the stolid Midland 
intellects and striving to bring home a sense of 
sin to Hetty’s poor little soul, or into Savona- 
rola’s sermons to believing Italian Catholics, 
the orthodox did not hear their shibboleth. 
The writer was deeply interested in creeds and 
in their effects upon the mind of man. They all 
seemed a part of his development. She never 
contemplated the final rest of man in any which 
had yet been formulated. 

In a very valuable paper in the Home and 
Foreign Review Lord Acton was the first to point 
out her extreme unorthodoxy, and what, of 
course, he could not but consider the dangerous 
positivism underlying all she taught. Positivism 
was, indeed, the religion in which she rested. 
It was not, perhaps, the exact form in which the 
Religion of Humanity is maintained by any one 
school. She held it ‘‘ with certain scholarly 
reservations;” but, on the whole, Comte for- 
mulated her religious views, and in the light of 
his teaching the past became to her intelligible. 
Hers was not the attitude of one who “sat 
apart holding no form of creed, but contem- 
plating all;” rather was it that of one who had 
assimilated whatever is deepest, truest, most 
human in every creed, whose love and sympathy 
with men were so great that all which has aided 
and strengthened her fellows was to her sacred, 
benign, and beautiful. 

Therefore it was that some of those who 
stood by her coffin when the last words were 
said thought the service, however touching 
in itself, both inadequate and inappropriate. 
They could well have wished either that words 
should have been spoken by;some of those 





‘who more nearly held her belief—since she 


was not a Unitarian nor even a Theist—or 
else that the rite should haye been that of 
the Church of England, a service so far more 
beautiful than any garbled portion of it, one 
which means so much to the believer, and is 
to him who does not believe the fair expression 
of a faith past for him, but still held by the 
majority of the nation. It is not for us, how- 
ever, to complain that those most concerned had 
the service which seemed best to them. Our 
words are rather spoken in the hope that the 
slight sense of unreality which struck on the 
hearts of some at the grave of her they loved 
may lead to a closer perception of the need of 
reality for themselves at that supreme moment. 

Those who were admitted to the friendship of 
George Eliot would be indeed blameworthy if 
they raised the veil too far from the home in 
which they knew her for so many years, and 
that second home, so of promise and of 
affection, after she became the wife of Mr. 
Cross. She chose to keep her public and her 
private life apart. She wrote and is criticised 
as George Eliot. She was known to her friends 
under her private names, and her home should 
be as inviolate as that of anyone who had not 
filled a public position. Yet it may not be 
unfair to say that those who knew her. carried 
away from her presence the remembrance of a 
charm even greater than any which lay in her 
writings ; of a low sweet voice vibrating with 
emotion; of language in which, without the 
faintest tinge of me ae » every sentence was 
as complete, as fully formed, as though written 
in her own published works ; of a knowledge and 
a breadth of thought which, had we not found 
them in her, the pride of the male intellect would 
have designated masculine; ofa sympathy which 
never failed, a toleration almost excessive, and 
of a nature which, with all this weight of learn- 
ing and greatness, was feminine and tender 
throughout. “How many young men, both of 
this country and of others, remember that, when 
they were as yet unrecognised, George Henry 
Lewes saw that the sacred fire burnt in them, 
and his doors were opened to receive them ; his 
kindly hand and that of his greater wife were 
stretched out to give them encouragement on 
their path ! 

So much as was possible of herself she put 
into her writings. Perhaps no other soul 
but Shakspere’s is so completely mani- 
fested in written words; that this is we 
recognised was shown by the crowd whic 
pressed round her grave. Men and women 
who had never known her in life were 
there as at the grave of a personal friend, 
with violets in their hands to strew on 
her remains. They came with deep grief in 
their hearts and strong emotion written on their 
features. It was pathetic to see some of the 
greatest minds, as we judge them, known to 
our London society, grouped there at the grave, 
silent, reverent, and sad, as though feeling that 
a greater than they was laid to rest. 

any who knew George Eliot can use no 
more fitting words in regard to her than those 
in which one, a gifted woman also, has recorded 
her own feelings on the death of Mazzini, her 
master and her friend :— 


‘* T am not proud for anything of mine, 
Done, dreamed, or suffered, but for this alone : 
That the great orb of that great human soul 
Did once deflect and draw this orb of mine, 
Until it touched and trembled on the line 
By which my orbit crossed the plane of his ; 
And heard the music cf that glorious sphere 
Resound a moment ; and so passed again, 
Vibrating with it, out on its own way.” 
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CORRESPONDENUCE. 


THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT 
DTROUGH-BY-STANEMORE. 


Liverpool: December 1880, 

In your number of December 4 there appears 
a letter from Dr. Hiibuer, of Berlin, on the 
subject of this stone, of which I published ean 
account in the ACADEMY of Noyember 13, 

Though very glad to see that Dr. Hiibner has 
turned his great experience and acumen towards 
the solution of the inscription, I am sorry to 
have to differ from him on one or two points 
connected with it, as previously, when difficult 
inscriptions have been forwarded to both of us 
simultaneously, our readings have been identical. 

Dr. Hiibner’s remark, that the stone probably 
came from Old Penrith, is very extraordinary. 


Brough, where it was found, is the Roma... 


Verterae, garrisoned, as the Noiitia tells us, by 
the Numerus Directorum (a sort of guides). The 
remains of this walled castrum still exist. A 
mediaeval castle stands within its area built 
put of its stones, and the church at a little 


distance was no doubt erected from the same 
convenient quarry. It is highly improbable, 
then, that the builders of the fabric should 
proceed twenty-six miles to the north, passing 
two large-walled castra (Kirkby Thore and 
Brougham) on the way, to bring this stone. We 
may therefore at once dismiss the Cohors II. 
Gallorum from having had any share in its 
erection. It would also (assuming for the 
moment Dr. Hiibner’s reading of D EK C in the 
last line to be correct), I think, be irregular, 
according to Britanno-Roman inscriptions at 
least, to find a decurion named as belonging to a 
cohort, even though that cohort had its propor- 
tion of cavalry (equitata). Indeed, Dr. Hiibner 
seems to admit this, as he says subsequently 
that ‘‘the office of decurio fits the cavalry 
numevus.” Wad the stone been an. altar, there 
would have been nothing unusual in a centurion 
erecting it. But the inscription is a com- 
memorative tablet dedicated to the reigning 
emperors, evidently one of the class of fine slabs 
placed over the gateways of the castra, and 
which, in Britain at least, are stated in the 
inscriptions to have been executed (instante) 
under the superintendence of the commanding 
officer pene a Tribunus or Praefectus. But 
Dr. Hiibner’s reading would make it to have 
been superintended by a corporal (decurio). 
This is highly improbable also, and decurio, in 
its civil sense, is out of the question in the 
learned doctor’s reading. 

Iam quite willing to accept Dr. Hiibner’s 
reading of the end of the third line; what now 
looks in its worn state like M O I I may have 
been AV GET, as it would be in accordance 
with the rest of the inscription. I must, how- 
ever, renew my statement (which Dr. Hiibner 
neither accepts nor contradicts) that traces of 
letters on a smaller scale exist in the large space 
between the ends of the first and second lines; 
also, that the letters at the close of the second line, 
PM., are not in their normal position, I admit. 
In the fourth line Dr. Hiibner recognises another 
N before I N O. (Ido not, for typographical 
reasons, give the ligulate form here.) If the 
inscription does commemorate Caracalla, of 
course this would be correct ; but this rests upon 
the correct reading of the sixth line, for the 
fifth is utterly obliterated. It is somewhat 
singular that in this line both Dr. Hiibner and 
myself recognise (though in different forms) the 
name of Clemens. He reads the commencement 
of the part visible as N T E in a ligulate form, 
which I cannot detect; to my eye the com- 
mencement seems C L E M E, followed by two 
letters, which I make N T; but Dr. Hiibner 
D As to the D, there appears to be an 
abrasion of the stone in the form of an are of a 
circle, with the extremities resting upon the first 
upright stroke of the N, thus giving somewhat 
the appearance of D, but the diagonal and 
second upright strokes of the N seem clearly 
visible through the abrasion. The next letter, 
Dr. Hiibner’s E, is at present simply an upright 
stroke, with a horizontal one resting on the top 
of it—to my eye, T. The next letter, C, we are 
both agreed upon, but here Dr. Hiibner stops. 
To me ° S are plainly visible beyond, with a 
smaller s outside the margin (a common practice 
with Roman stone-cutters).. [ consider it almost 
certain that consuls are named in this line, and, 
as before said, prefor(T ERT VLLE T) 
CLEMENT O°SS as the original in- 
scription; but I do not state these names 
absolutely. I cannot make out DEC. 

Dr. Hiibner remarks that C OSS. (forC 0S.) 
‘‘ would haye been a blunder.’ Are these 


letters, then, a blunder in Nos. 351 and 871 of 


‘is volume of Britanno-Roman inscriptions? 
There he adopts them. 

Without extending this letterxto a greater 
length by quoting authorities, I may say that 
Dr. Hiibner must be aware that Caracalla was 
appointed Ogesar in the first half of the year 





A.D. 196, before the defeat of Albinus, and that 
we have a law bearing his name dated June 30 
of that year; also that he changed that title for 
the one of Augustus circa February A.D. 198, so 
that were he named in the inscription (as Dr. 
Hiibner asserts) its date might be any time 
between June A.D. 196 and February a.p. 198. 
Yet Dr. Hiibner fixes it absolutely as of A.D. 
197. There is not a shadow of evidence in 
favour of such a date for it, or for the Ilkley 
inscription which he names. In fact, he gives 
the date with a query when treating of the 
latter (C. J. L., vol. vii., No. 203). Though 
aware of the existence of this inscription before 
the publication of my last annual list in the 
Archaeological Journal, I waited to ascertain if 
more could be made out of it. The photograph 
Dr. Hiibner names I also received, but, not 
satisfied with it, obtained another, as well as 
the opinion of several antiquaries based on the 
stone itself. W. THompson WATKIN. 
PS.—Had PI.,PIO.,orPER. been at 


the end of the second line, I should of course 
at once have adopted it. 








MR. GURNEY’S ‘‘ POWER OF SOUND.” 
Rock, Alnwick : Jan, 3, 1881, 

I believe it will be proper for me to make a 
few remarks on Mr. Gurney’s letter in the 
AcapDEmMyY;of January 1. 

1. I certainly understood that the admission 
first referred to included the whole of the pre- 
ceding discussions; of course Mr. Gurney may 
not have intended this. As to my own opinion 
of the discussions, I see no reason to change 
anything. 

2. I do not quite agree with Mr. Gurney as to 
the experience in question. It is in my opinion 
well established, and I have my own experience 
to appeal to, that any novel melodic elements, 
though they may be disagreeable at first, can by 
study and;custom be appreciated, without sacri- 
ficing the appreciation of the existing scale. 
I pass freely from the piano with Beethoven 
and Mozart to the enharmonic organ, with 
commas and harmonic sevenths, and other 
matters, constituting distinctly new melodic 
elements, as well as modifications of tempera- 
ment. But no doubt an education was needed 
to attain this. I think Mr. Gurney mis- 
understands the sense in which the phrase 
‘‘quarter-tones”” was probably meant to 
be used. My experience is that, whenever 
a musical person, wholly ignorant of the 
subject of temperament, is introduced to my 
enharmonic organ, or anything of the kind, he 
says, ‘‘Ah! you have the quarter-tones, I 
suppose.” I have, therefore, become accustomed 
to regard the phrase as the expression used for 
temperament modifications by persons ignorant 
of the subject. And I still think that this was 
probably what was intended by the person of 
whom Mr. Gurney speaks as longing for quarter- 
tones. 

3. Possibly I made the mistake about the 
inverted commas. I haye not the book here to 
refer to. But it still seems to me that the 
important distinction in question is not realised. 
A man may “ distinguish,” even write down, 
the parts of a polyphonic composition after 
hearing it, by dint of long practice and educa- 
tion, through modes of perception which I 
cannot here enter into, and yet be quite in- 
capable of presenting to himself the two, three, 
four, or more simultaneous notes of a chord 
in their melodicaspect. Itis a matter of minute 
subjective analysis. Though it may be an 
ordinary feat of musicianship for the higher 
organisations to hear different notes thus 
simultaneously in their melodic aspect, it is a 
power certainly only attainable by a small 
percentage of the population. And I have 
| found musicians who had great difficulty ing 
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realising the nature of the question as to their 
possession of this power, and certainly some 
who ultimately answered it in the negative. 

R. H. M. BosanquEt. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
Algiers: Dec. 31, 1880. 


In correcting Dr. Littledale’s misstatements 
as to the history of receipt, Mr. Sweet has 
himself made one or two which, though of no 
consequence for his argument, are too im- 
portant to remain uncorrected. Writing without 
access to any books or to my own notes, and 
with a memory temporarily enfeebled by bodily 
weakness, I am, however, unable to speak on 
all — of the subject as definitely as I could 
wish. 

Modern French recette is the phonetically 
exact descendant of Latin recepta; its oldest 
extant form is recete, and the later recette, fol- 
lowed by recepte—-whose p was never sounded 
and has since been discarded—is, like the last, 
a merely orthographical variation. eceite, on 
the other hand, is (not the regular Old-French 
development of Latin receptum, which gave recet, 
Middle-English resset, but) a phonetically dis- 
tinct form (not a distinct word), altered from 
recete by analogy of the Old-French verb receivre, 
which 4s the regular development of Latia 
recipere; whether the new form arose in Old 
French itself, or in Middle English, I cannot at 
a a8 say. The former is a priori more likely, 

ut I have no evidence at hand except a vague 
notion of haying seen an Old-French regoite, 
which would make probable the existence of an 
earlier receite, but neither have I any recollec- 
tion of Middle-English forms, such as recette, 
receete, which would show that the primitive Old- 
French form recete had been borrowed. The 
never-sounded Early-Modern p of receipt is due 
to imitation} of such Early-Modern French 
spellings as rece pte, and not only misleads people 
to think that the English word was borrowed 
from Latin (or from Early Modern French) by 
eye, instead of from Old French by ear, but 
ignores thefetymological fact that the ¢ of receipt 
contains in itself both the p and the ¢ of recepta 
—the p was first assimilated to the ¢, and the 
resulting double consonant was simplified before 
English borrowed the French word. 

HENRY NIcor. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, Jan. 10,5 p.m. Condon Institution : “ The French 
Revolution and the Various Histories of it,” by Mr, 
Frederic Harrison. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy (Demonstration, 
IV.), by Mr. J. Marshall, 

Tuxspay, Jan. 11, 8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: 

Address, by Mr. Abernethy, President, 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

% p.m. Spelling Reform |Association’: “ Manuscript 
Forms of New Letters,” by Mr. J. B, Rundell. 
_ 8.30p.m. Biblical Archaeol : Anniversary Meet- 
ing; ‘‘ Notes on Early Babylonian History,” II., by Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 12, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy 
(Demonstration, V.), by Mr. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “A Sanitary Protection 
Association for London,” by Prof. W. Fleeming Jenkin. 

8pm, Microscopical: “On Three Microspongiadae 
belonging to the Hexactinellids from the Deep Sea,” by 
Prof. P. M. Duncan; “On the Aperture Question,” by 
Mr. G. Shadbolt; ‘On the True Conditions of Stereo- 
scopic and Pseudoscopic Effect in Microscopical Vision,” 
by Prof. E. Abbe; ‘ On a Species of Acarus believed to 
be unrecorded.” by Mr. A. D. Michael. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 13, 4.30 p.m, Royal. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Art of Popular 
Illustration,” by Mr. H. Blackburn. 

8 p.m, Mathematical: **On an Apparently Para- 
doxical Relation of the Circle, Parabola, and Hyperbola,”” 
by Mr. A. J. Ellis; ‘* A Proof of the Differentiai Equation 
which is satisfied by the Hypergeometric Series,’ bv the 
Rev. T. R, Terry; **On the Periodicity of Hyperelliptic 
Integrals of the First Olass,” by Mr. W. R. Westropp 
Roberts; “On the Tangents drawn trom a Point to a 
Nodal Cubic,’ by Mr. R. A. Roberts, 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Farpay, Jan. 14, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy (De- 
monstration, VI,), by Mr. J. Marshall. 


Inaugural 


SCIENCE. 


History of ‘North American Pinnipeds: 
a Monograph of the Walruses, Sea-lions, 
Sea-bears, and Seals of North america. By 
Joel Asaph Allen. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) 


Turis is one of the many excellent books 
publishedat Washington for the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories, and given with unexampled 
liberality to numbers of European natural- 
ists. Consisting of 785 pages, this history of 
the fin-footed aquatic carnivora is really a 
very exhaustive natural history of all the 
present and past members of the group. 
Every species has its synonymy, anatomy, 
external characters, sexual, adolescent, and 
individual variations, geographical variation, 
comparative speciology, geographical distribu- 
tion, general history, and habits carefully 
recorded, and, in some instances, the method 
of capture also. Hence there is much that 
will interest the aaatomist, zoologist, and 
economist ; and those who pursue this last pro- 
fession will find some remarkable passages ex- 
planatory of the evil results of fashion among 
civilised women upon the lives and prospects 
of less luxurious children of nature. Just as 
every gallon of spermaceti oil was said to con- 
tain a drop of human blood, so every seal-skin 
paletot has a gloss of hungry tears;shed by 
starving savages. 

“ Fully one-third of the population south of St. 
Lawrence Bay perished the past winter (1878) 
for want of food, and half the natives of St. 
Lawrence Island died; in one village of two 
hundred inhabitants all died excepting one man. 
Mothers took their starving ychildren to the 
burying-grounds, stripped the clothing from 
their little emaciated bodies, and then strangled 
them, or let the intense cold end their misery. 
It is heartrendingjto hearjhow they suffered.” 


‘Capt, Cogan says that for every one 
hundred walruses taken a family is starved.” 
“About 11,000 walruses have been taken 
and 30,000 or 40,000 destroyed this year.” 
Walrus ivory and oil reflect the intensest 
human misery, and thus three highly 
important gold-producing adjuncts to the 
civilised world are accursed. 1t is_not satis- 
factory to read, 

“For my own part I cannot help thinking that 
the diminution in the number of seals caught 
near the principal Danish settlements has a 
great deal to do with the prevalence of consump- 
tion and other diseases among the native 
inhabitants of those places. Seals are becoming 
scarcer every year, and, in company with the 
bison of the North American prairies, will ere 
long be of the past, and leave the poor Green- 
lander and Red Indian to follow them.” 

It is a satisfaction to know that the English 
Government (1876) established a close-time 
for the protection of the seals during the 
period when the young are brought forth; 
but Mr. Carroll, on the other hand, states in 
a passage quoted by Mr. Allen, ‘‘ I make bold 
to state that not less than from ten to twelve 
thousand pounds’ currency worth of seal’s 
pelts is lost to the country each sealing voyage 
(or season) by the present system of hunting 
carried on by the sealing masters and their 
crews.” In the more scientific portion of the 
book Mr. Allen notices that the existing 
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pinnipeds as a subrorder are divisible into 


— 


three families—the walruses or Odobaenidae, 
the eared seals or Ofariidae, and the earlegs 
seals or Phocidae. The first two are nearly 
allied, and can be contrasted with the Phocidae, 
which are the most generalised. 


‘“* The walruses are really little more than thick, 
clumsy, obese forms of the Otarian type, with 
the canines enormously developed, and the 
whole skull correlatively modified. The walruseg 
are merely elephantine Otariids, the absence or 
presence of an external ear being a feature of 
minor importance.” 

Hence Mr. Allen divides the pinnipedia into 
Gressigrada (Odobaenidae and Otariidae) and 
Reptigrada (Phocidae). In the first group 
the hind legs are capable of being turned 
forwards and used in terrestrial locomotion, 
the neck is lengthened, the anterior limbs are 
nearly as long as the posterior, and the hind 
feet, susceptible of great expansion, have the 
three middle digits only with claws, and all the 
digits terminate in long narrow cartilaginous 
flaps. In the second group the hind legs are 
not capable of being turned forwards, and are 
not serviceable for terrestrial locomotion, the 
neck is short, the hind feet are capable of 
moderate expansion, all the digits have 
strong claws, and they have not the flaps, 
The anterior limbs are smaller than the 
posterior. The animals have a high cerebral 
development, are easily domesticated, exhibit 
strong social and parental affection, and defend 
their young with great persistency and 
courage. All are carnivorous, subsisting upon 
fish, mollusca, and crustacea. As a group 
they are characteristic of the Arctic, Antarctic, 
and Temperate portions of the globe, several 
of the genera being strictly Arctic or sub-arctic 
in their distribution. In the anatomical 
descriptions Dr. Murie’s admirable essays in 
the Proceedings and Transactions of the Zo- 
ological Society of London are fully quoted ; 
and the generic and specific determinations of 
the late Dr. Gray, of the British Museum—a 
grand zoologist, not a mere hardener and 
slicer of microscopic stuff—are very favour- 
ably noticed, and the criticisms on them are 
fair and properly stated. Van Beneden, 
Ray Lankester, Lamont, Robert Brown, and 
indeed every old or later naturalist concerned 
in these ponderous forms is in his proper 
place. Mr. Allen decides that there are two 
species of walrus—one Atlantic and the other 
Pacific—in its Arctic distribution ; and, after 
a very elaborate treatise on the first, gives the 
old literature relating to it. The pictures, 
taken from Dr. Gray’s book, of Morsus Nor- 
vegicus by Olaus Magnus, 1568, and of the 
Porcus Monstrosus Oceani Germanici by the 
same author, and of the Rosmarus by Gesner, 
A.D. 1569, are highly imaginative caricatures 
of nature by those old authors, and are given 
by Mr. Allen. ‘The very admirable delineation 
of an adult and young walrus by Hessel 
Gerard, taken, however, from stuffed speci- 
mens, A.D. 1613, Mr. Allen states to be the 
only drawing which approximated the truth 
until a sketch was taken of a living form 
in the Zoological Gardens at London in 
1853. Dividing the family Ovtariidae 
into the Hair seals or Sea-lions, and the 

Fur seals or Sea-bears, the author notices 

five species of the former and four of the latter 
group. Remarking that no species of these 
Kared seals is known from the North Atlantic, 
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the author states that the Hair and Fur seals 
are about equally and similarly represented 
on both sides of the Equator, but they are 
confined almost wholly to the temperate and 
colder latitudes. The two groups have nearly 
the same geographical distribution, but, 
although they may frequent the same shores, 
they live apart. A most elaborate analysis 
of the species of the Earless seals—the 
Phocidae—which does great credit to the 
author, ends with the remarkable statement 
that no less than one hundred and three dis- 
tinct specific and varietal names have been 
bestowed upon sixteen species, thus leaving 
eighty-seven of the names as synonyms. 
Evidently there ought to be a special circle in 
the Inferno for imaginative zoologists. Lesson 
and Grey have the credit of the largest 
amount of name-evolution. The Phocidae 
are found along the sea-shores of all parts 
of the temperate and colder parts of 
the globe, but those of the Southern 
Ocean belong, with one exception, to 
different genera from those whose habitat is 
in the Northern hemisphere. One sub-family 
is confined to the South temperate and 
Antarctic seas, while the other—the Phocinae 
—are strictly Northern, only two or three 
species reaching the middle temperate 
latitudes. The Monk seal of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas lives around the 
Canaries, and a representative is found on 
the shores of Yutucan, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
All the other species are more Northern in 
their range, and one-half of them live in both 
of the great oceans, Phoca foetida being a 
winter resident of the icy shores of Davis 
Straits and Jan Mayen Island. The seal 
found in the Caspian and largely hunted there 
is Phoca caspica; it differs specifically 
from the seal of the great fresh-water lake 
Baikal, and both are allied to the Ringed or 
Arctic seal, Phoca foetida. The question of 
the origin of the two land-locked seals is 
referred to a Pliocene ancestor from the 
South. Mr. Allen may be proud of his very 
good book. P. M. Duncan. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Ir is stated that during a voyage on Lake 
Nyassa the Rey. Dr. Laws has recently dis- 
covered a fine protected bay on the eastern 
shore with coal close at hand. In default of a 
better position being found, it is not unlikely 
that the head-quarters of the missionaries will 
be moved to this spot from Livingstonia, which 
is not so healthy as could be wished. 

In a letter to the China Inland Mission from 
Tsinchow, in the extreme North-west of China, 
Mr. Easton mentions the arrival at Lanchow, 
the capital of the Kansu province, of a Russian 
consul, attended by eighteen Cossacks, who 
demanded facilities for trade at Lanchow, 
Tsinchow, Hanchung, and all marts on the way 
to the coast. 


In order to bring the vast outlying region of 

astern Siberia into connexion with the Russian 
railway system, it is proposed to construct a 
line some two hundred miles long to Tiumen, 
whence there is a water-way in various direc- 
tions by the Rivers Tura, Tobol, Irtysh, Obi, 
end Tom to Tomsk. From this point there is 
communication by road and water to Wladivo- 
stock on the coast of Russian Manchuria. 


Con. PResEVALSKY is expected to reach St. 


Petersburg on January 19, and will be received 
at the railway station by the committee of the 


Imporial Russian Geographical Society, of which 
he has just been elected an honorary member. 
An extraordinary meeting of the society will 
also be held in his honour. 

Tue last number of the Alpine Journal is an 
exceedingly full one, not so much in the 
number of its articles as in their quality. Mr. 
Whymper’s “Expeditions among the Great 
Andes of Ecuador” simply consists of summary 
excerpts from his notes, arranged in diary form, 
and will be continued. They suggest so much 
in this curt shape that they will set the reader 
wishing for the detailed record of his enterprise, 
elaborated in his own delightful manner. 
‘** Wanderings in Ticino,” by A. Cust, contains, 
as a first instalment, a very lively picture of 
the Val Maggia. . D. W. Freshfield’s 
‘*Notes on Old Tracks” is a gossip on the 
Dolomites by a true expert. His notes at the 
end of the paper ought to be translated into 
Italian and German, and circulated among 
those whom they concern; the geographical 
range of their application is very much wider 
than the author’s present ‘‘track.” The Rev. 
T. G. Bonney contributes an ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
on the late Elijah Walton, and, as a geologist, 
does justice to his drawing of rocks. Mr. 
Frederick Pollock’s ‘‘ Peter Rubi” is reprinted 
from the St. James’s Gazette. The section given 
to “New Expeditions” contains an unusually 
solid mass of well-arranged reports. 


THE January number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography opens with Sir Bartle Frere’s 
paper on Temperate South Africa, which is 
illustrated with a useful general map of the 
region. A brief account is next given by the 
Rey. T. J. Comber of his recent journeys in 
the interior of Congo, and their geographical 
results are embodied in a sketch map. Perhaps 
however, the most useful paper is one by the 
Rev. John Milum, in which he describes at some 
length the details of his recent journey from 
Lagos up the River Niger to Bida, the capital 
of Nupé, and Illorin in the Yoruba country, but 
from the want of a map his progress is not 
always easily followed. Some of the geo- 
graphical notes are of considerable importance 
and interest. Mr. Hore sends from Ujiji some 
observations regarding the still unexplained phe- 
nomenon of the long-continued rise in the level 
of Lake Tanganyika, which, he maintains, cannot 
be accounted for by an unusual rainfall. A long 
note (with sketch map) gives the results of 
Pére Duparquet’s investigations respecting the 
River Okavango or Oubango, by which he 
claims to have ascertained the.true course of 
this little-known river. Mr. W. H. Dall, of 
the United States Coast Survey, next furnishes 
some details respecting last summer’s work on 
the North-western coast of America in the 
neighbourhood of Behring Strait. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Silurian Fossils of Girvan.—Dr. Nichol- 
son, of St. Andrews, and Mr. Etheridge, of the 
British Museum, have recently issued the third 
JSasciculus of their elaborate Monograph of the 
Silurian Fossils of the Girvan District in Ayr- 
shire (W. Blackwood and Sons). This instal- 
ment, which completes the first volume, not 
only contains descriptions of the annelides and 
echinoderms of the Girvan fauna, but includes 
a great deal of supplementary matter, dealing 
with fresh materials obtained by Mrs. 
Robert Gray and other collectors. ‘The 
authors are carrying on their labours with 
singular thoroughness, and are ably assisted by 
Mr. O. Berjeau, who illustrates the text with a 
series of excellent lithographic plates. It is a 
work which can never be a pecuniary success, 
and we hope, therefore, that the scientific societies 
which have assisted in defraying the cost of 
production will continue their support until the 


FINE ART. 


Peruvian. Antiquities. The Necropolis of 
Ancon in Peru. A Series of Illustrations 
of the Civilisation and Industry of the 
Empire of the Yncas, being the Results of 
Excavations made on the Spot. By W. 
Reiss and A. Stiibel (with the aid of the 
General Administration of the Royal 
Museums of Berlin). Part I. (Asher & 
Co.) 


Turs beautifully illustrated work will contain 
the results of excavations in the ancient burial- 
ground of Ancon, on the coast of Peru, con- 
ducted by the authors, Messrs. Reiss and 
Stiibel, during several months. The present 
issue is the first of ten parts. Ancon is a 
fishing village to the north of Lima, sur- 
rounded by a sandy plain strewn with stones ; 
and the burial-ground is enclosed by a hill 
tract consisting of high naked ridges, offshoots 
from the maritime cordillera of the Andes. 

The importance of these researches will be 
understood when it is remembered that they 
throw light on the history of a civilised race 
of which we know very little—a race that had 
lost its independence and had been conquered 
by the Yncas at least a century before the 
discovery of America, and which has since 
almost entirely disappeared, giving place to 
Negro slaves and the numerous shades of half- 
castes during Spanish times. 

Yet a deep interest attaches to this once 
highly civilised people of the Peruvian coast 
valleys. These coast people, called Yuncas 
by their Ynca conquerors, formed distinct 
communities in the different valleys, which 
are separated from each other by sandy 
deserts, each under a chief more or less inde- 
pendent. The most civilised and powerful of 
these chiefs was the Chimu, whose palaces 
and city were in the valley where the town of 
Truxillo now stands, and whose sovereignty 
extended over other valleys to the south. The 
vast palaces of the Chimu now form extensive 
ruins, and justify the conclusion that his people 
had reached a high state of civilisation. 

It is from the ruins of palaces and fort- 
resses, and from the places of sepulture, that 
we must chiefly, but not entirely, gleati a 
knowledge of the Yunca civilisation. Many 
things were buried with the dead. The 
bodies were wrapped in cloths woven in 
ornamental figures and patterns of different 
colours. The cloths were frequently orna- 
mented with plates ef silver cut into shapes 
of fishes and birds, and edged with fringes of 
feathers. With the mummies were deposited 
gold and silver vases with ornaments struck up 
from the inside, plaques representing groups 
of figures with trees in silver, pottery, 
knives and agricultural and warlike imple- 
ments in bronze, and various implements for 
household use. In the Ancon burial-ground, 
it would not appear that chiefs’ or persons of 
importance were interred. Still, even in the 
humbler graves of Ancon, there are many 
indications of a people who had made 
advances towards high civilisation. There is 
a richly ornamented woollen dress, with 
elaborate feathers in artistically blended 
colours, beside simpler woollen garments. 
But the most interesting Ancon relics are the 
spinning implements and the work baskets of 
plaited grass, used as receptacles for them, 








work is brought to completion. 


‘The spindles are often beautifully painted, 
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Eventually, the scientific examination of 
the burial-places will yield a very complete 
history of the industry, customs, and habits 
of the coast people; and the work of Messrs. 
Reiss and Stiibel is a most valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge. The contents of 
graves are, however, only one source of infor- 
mation. The ruins of fortresses aud palaces 
are another ; showing, as they do, that the 
elaborate character of the internal arrange- 
ments of the buildings was necessary to meet 
the needs of a people having many wants ; 
and that the tasteful designs on the arabesque 
walls ministered to the requirements of a 
cultured and artistic race. 

There are also proofs of a dense population. 
The Yuncas set apart every square foot of 
ground that could be reached by water for 
cultivation. Hence, not only the burial- 
places, but the towns and fortresses are in 
the deserts, or quite on the edges of the 
fertile valleys. Their system of irrigation 
was as perfect as any that modern science 
has since adopted. They not only supplied 
the fields by regular turns, as Cieza de Leon 
tells us, but also raised the water to irrigate 
higher levels. In the valley of Nasca many 
vineyards and cotton estates owe their exist- 
ence to an elaborate system of subterranean 
irrigation channels designed and constructed 
by the ancient coast people. 

Fortunately, the pious care of a Spanish 
priest who was born in one of the coast 
valleys, and loved the people, has preserved to 
us a grammar of the Yunca language. It 
was printed at Lima in 1644, but, when the 
Mercurio Peruano was published in 1793, 
we are told that this language had entirely 
disappeared. Bishop Oré, of Guamanga, has 
also saved from oblivion one of the dialects of 
the Peruvian coast. It is curious that our 
slight knowledge of the religious ideas and 
superstitions of the Yuncas is due to the 
elaborate and systematic attempts of the 
Spanish priesthood to root them out and 
destroy all memory of them. We learn the 
details of Yunca beliefs from proceedings of 
councils of bishops, from the long strings 
of inquisitorial questions drawn up for use 
in the confessionals, and from the reports of 
z alous missionaries like Avila and Areche. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the coast people had been under the domina- 
tion of the Yncas for at least a century before 
the arrival of the Spaniards ; that there must 
be careful discrimination between the Ynca 
buildings and remains and those of the coast 
people; and that the coast languages had 
become largely corrupted with Quichua words. 
The serious study of coast civilisation renders 
a previous knowledge of the language, litera- 
ture, and works of the Ynca people quite 
essential in order to qualify the student for 
the task of eliminating all Ynca elements from 
questions relating to coast archaeology, and of 
discriminating correctly what truly appertains 
to the ancient Yunca people. 

It will thus be seen that there is a noble 
field for research in the coast valleys and 
deserts of Peru. The scientific examination 
of places of sepulture is not the only means of 
acquiring a more extended and more accurate 
knowledge of this most interesting people and 
of their civilisation, but it is one of the most 
important means. The labours of Messrs. 





Reiss and Stiibel will consequently be very 
highly appreciated by students of American 
archaeology, who will be duly grateful for this 
beautiful instalment of a really valuable work. 
C. R. MarkHam. 








ART BOOKS. 


Mr. HaMERTON’s new edition of his Etching 
and Etchers (Macmillan) may be sought for for 
one of two reasons, or for the two together. It 
is published in luxurious form, and its display 
of etchings and reproductions of etchings has 
the attraction of combining an agreeable draw- 
ing-room book with a really furthersome illus- 
trated commentary on the subject of which Mr. 
Hamerton writes. Therefore as a drawing- 
room book it may fairly be wanted. But the 
other reason for desiring it is, in truth, the 
more permanent, and that is that it contains 
a very considerable amount of fresh writing on 
the themes of which Mr. Hamerton knows, 
perhaps, the most, and in which his writing, 
which is always suggestive, is the most wholly 
satisfactory. We shall say a word farther on 
as to what are the additions to the book which 
seem to us the most important; but we may 
say here at once that it is to be hoped Mr. 
Hamerton will pretty promptly republish the 
text in a cheap form—a form more generally 
accessible. Three-fourths of the people who 
by this time will have possessed themselves of 
this luxuriously equipped volume will have 
done so with only the most superficial interest 
in the art of etching, and with no approach 
whatever to serious knowledge of the works of 
the masters with whom Mr. Hamerton deals. 
Substantial and independent interest—at all 
events well-directed interest—in the literature 
of art, in art history, and art criticism, hardly 
exists in England, except among highly cul- 
tivated people. ‘The general public, even of 
the upper class, is ridiculously ignorant of what 
has been done in art, and by whom and 
under what conditions. Very many of the 
buyers of Mr. Hamerton’s book wiil have bought 
in guileless simplicity that which they heard it 
was the right thing to buy—the luxuriously 
issued work of a most competent man, issued 
by a successful publisher. But there exist 
altogether beyond this public, which enquires for 
the finely presented volume, many readers and 
students, practically interested, who will regret 
if some of the most sensible criticism of the 
time is to be shut up permanently between the 
covers of an exceedingly costly tome. The text 
should be in the hands of the people whose 
knowledge and whose studies best enable them 
to read it intelligently—neither with the blind- 
ness of confidence nor with the indifference of 
pure dilettanteism. We hope measures may 
promptly be taken to spread the text abroad in 
this form, aud we hope so all the more because, 
good as many of the illustrations are, there is 
little in them to give the book a permanent 
value equal to that of the First Edition. The 
First Edition is plainly worth the money now 
asked for it; but this is not so plainly so. 
There are twenty-six etchings in this volume, 
and about two-and-twenty reproductions by 
the Amand-Durand process; but of the twenty- 
six etchings few are capital examples or pixe- 
sented in ‘‘states” that do them justice. 
Thus Le Bonhomme Misére of Legros is thin 
and hard, and the Billingsgate of Mr. James 
Whistler black, without richness, because with- 
out gradation. Unger’s Sleeper after Ostade 
is one of the best; it is, indeed, as clever 
as itcan be. Mr. Hole’s Leith Docks is very 
good; Martial’s Street Angle in the Rue St.- 
Roch is a quite admirable little thing. But few 
others reach the level of these, nor is Mr. 
Hamerton in the slightest degree to blame 
because they do not. The impossible was not 








within his reach, and in the issue of the First 
Edition he had chances which could scarcely 
recur. Such a Jacquemart asthe Oriental Arms 
in the Third Edition is not to be named beside 
such a Jacquemart as the Trépied ciselé par 
Gouthiére of the First. The Samuel Palmer of 
the First was worth the original price of the 
volume, for it is simply the most largely poetical 
work of an artist generally dainty. The 
Chauvel was almost as good as a drawing by 
Gainsborough ; the Veyressat was in its delicate 
economy of means and simplicity of treatment 
a perfect work—though in Veyressat’s case the 
representation of the master in the new volume 
is also remarkably fortunate. The reproductions 
by the Amand-Durand process are generally ex. 
cellent ; those of the Rembrandt—the Rembrandt 
Drawing—the Paul Potter, and the Vandyke are 
especially so. But as a whole, desirable as the 
New Edition is as a possession, we cannot rate 
it as highly as the First with regard to its 
illustrations. It is notin the nature of things 
that it shall remain pecuniarily valuable as 
long. Turning, however, to the text, we find 
exactly that improvement which would justify 
—as we said earlier—the issue of the new 
text separately and in an accessible way. The 
number of etchers treated of in the New Edition 
seems to be greater than in either the First or 
the Second; Mr. Hamerton has not been afraid 
to modify certain opinions previously ex- 
pressed, and he has in nearly every case care- 
fully explained the reasons for the modification. 
Thus he has noticed Ruysdael and Zeeman with 
a fullness not hitherto accorded them; he has 
written excellently on Tiepolo; he has enlarged 
his reference to Hollar; and, having praised a 
modern man—M. Jongkind—very much and 
very justly in the First Edition, he has not hesi- 
tated tosay on the present occasion that Jongkind 
has, during the twelve years’ interval, been doing 
worthless work. The change in the opinion 
expressed of him is one of the disadvantages 
belonging to writing which concerns itself with 
living men; but Mr. Hamerton, it must be 
remembered, does not desire to unsay what was 
said of old in praise of Jongkind’s brilliant and 
expressive memoranda—the very shorthand of 
art—but merely to add that the memoranda 
have become more careless. Nor indeed is M. 
Jongkind the only etcher whom facile successes 
have made heedless, and in whom a too early 
reputation for mastery has induced a self-satis- 
faction quite as premature as his fame. The 
short chapter on Turner has been added to, and 
the material is “up to date.” The Méryon 
chapter is perhaps hardly as worthy of the 
writer, and hardly as complete; but it must, 
nevertheless, be remembered that Mr. Hamerton 
was one of the first—probably the first—of 
English critics to draw attention to the merits 
of Méryon, since his original observations on 
that gifted artist who was the etcher of Paris 
were published as far back as twelve years 
ago. Incidentally—and quite apart from 
the criticism on particular etchers—there is 
a fair amount of fresh matter in Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s book, and what there is is always in the 
best manner of the writer. That is a very true 
remark with which he ends his Preface. He 
has been speaking of the temper in which 4 
man works, and he says of the Old Masters 
that ‘‘ we might have something of their quiet 
skill, if we could only win back their serenity.” 
To sum up our opinion of the book: while the 
illustrations are not equal to those of the First 
Edition, the text is even better, and that is Mr. 
Hamerton’s proper part in the work. We must 
say again that separate publication should be 
given to this text. 

WE have received from Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Oo. the English edition of Mr. 
Koehler’s translation of Maxime Lalanne’s 
well-known Treatise on Etching. The value of 
the text has long been recognised, for it has 
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served to many as a guide in their practical 
studies, and Mr. Koehler, the managing editor 
of the American Art Review, has been well 
advised in placing before M. Lalanne’s work an 
introductory chapter of a yet more elementary 
nature than what comes first in M. Lalanne’s 
own treatise. The object has been to make 
doubly easy the commencement of practical 
work in etching, and this purpose is no doubt 
attained. The beginner at etching cannot now 
want for guides to instruct him. To those not 
doing practical work the book may be somewhat 
attractive by reason of the etchings by M. 
Lalanne which illustrate it; for, though these 
are wrought chiefly for the object of practical 
illustration and not for any beauty that they 
may possess, the graceful point of M. Lalanne 
is enjoyable in several of them. They serve, at 
all events, to make comely a little volume 
which would otherwise be purely a lesson book. 
We are glad that Mr. Koehler’s interest—and 
intelligent interest—in the matter has resulted 
in giving us this little practical treatise in 
English dress. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT ‘THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(First Notice.) 


WuEN it is remembered that this is the Twelfth 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy, that 
each year the rooms have been crowded with 
fine and interesting works of deceased masters, 
and that the present collection shows no falling 
off in quantity or quality, some notion may be 
formed of the enormous artistic wealth of 
England. When it is added that some of the 
finest collections have not been touched, and 
others but slightly drawn upon, and that the 
contributors to the present exhibition are but 
comparatively few in number, it is evident that 
we may hope to witness these gatherings for 
many more years without exhausting their 
resources, and that sufficient interval will then 
have elapsed to make the re-appearance of most 
of the pictures delightful and fresh even to 
those who have seen them before. We may, 
therefore, look upon these exhibitions without 
any fear that we shall see the last of them, or 
ee succeeding generations will miss the annual 
reat. 

Except for the} ordinary dangers of accident, 
such as fire, the oldest pictures are, we may 
hope, safe. The pigments that have remained 
as fresh as those of the two fine works ascribed 
to Wohlgemuth, with every appearance of 
reason, and that brilliant piece of old Fran- 
conian work, which scarcely answers to the 
name of Diirer given in the Catalogue, 
seem able to defy Time ; while the condition, 
bad as it is, of a few of the others, especially 
one or two of the Andrea del Sartos of Lord 
Cowper, is not likely to become worse. It is in 
the paintings of our own school—of such men 
as Reynolds and Turner—that we may most 
fear still further and unavoidable deterioration ; 
but it is to be hoped that there is a limit even to 
this, and that such a lovely work, for instance, as 
the Earl of Carnarvon’s portrait of Lady Eliza- 
beth Herbert, afterwards Countess of Carnarvon, 
and Child (180), may ever retain its sunset 
glory. Luckily, the exquisite heads are in com- 
paratively good preservation, and the rest of the 
Picture has decayed with such rich variety of 
golden browns that the wreck is at least prefer- 
able to the more perfectly preserved accessories 
of some of the portraits here—such, for instance, 
as the wretched trees, &c., which disfigure 
Romney’s fine full-length of Mrs. Bankes of 
Kingston Lacy (175). This picture is remark- 
able, however, for the beauty of its drapery and 
the unusually (for Romney) clear, natural tints 
of the handsome face. Unfortunately, the dry, 
hard reds and pinks and the flatness of model- 
ng which so often spoil his pictures are ob- 











servable in most of his other works here. In 
spite, however, of these defects, his portrait of 
Mrs. Grove of Ferne (23), with her sweet and 
capable face and beautifully sketched hands, 
made of some substance more delicate and 
transparent than flesh, is very enjoyable; and 
the face of The Hon. Mrs. Lane Fou (33) has 
much character; while more interesting, per- 
haps, than either is Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell- 
Bury’s early portrait of Emma Lyon (fuller in 
face than in later pictures), when she was, 
according to the Oatalogue, a pretty girl at the 
inn at Southall. If she could at that time look 
and pose herself like this, it is easy to imagine 
how quickly she must have made a conquest of 
the impressible artist. Altogether, these works 
of Romney’s, including the portraits of Thomas 
Grove (11) and Sir George Prescott (174), though 
none of them are up to his highest level, show 
him in his fair relation to Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, as a bright star to the Sun and the 
Moon of art in England ‘inthe latter half of the 
eighteenth century. So fertile in resource 
and motive was Reynolds—and this is one 
of the distinctions which must ever separate 
him from his rivals—that scarcely any selec- 
tion from his pictures can be accepted as 
representative ; but here are fair specimens of 
many of his moods. Of his fancy, which, 
when it worked by itself, was always somewhat 
thin and affected, we have Mr. Angerstein’s 
Nymph and Pan (35) and Lord Carnarvon’s 
Sleeping Cupid (34), the latter attractive for its 
colour, and, if without classic sentiment, plea- 
sant as the picture of a rosy baby comfortably 
asleep on a cloud. The head is thoroughly 
natural, and seems scarcely to belong to the 
rather rudely blocked limbs; but it is a nice 
little picture. Of compositions in which his 
fancy was lit by humanity, as his Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse or Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy, we have no example here. 
Of his peculiar sense of the charms of childhood 
there is a good instance in the portraitsof the Mel- 
bourne Family (136), belonging to Earl Cowper ; 
Master Proby, afterwards First Earl of Carysfort, 
and Miss Proby (12) (a faded, but harmoniously 
faded, picture), are also refined and pretty; but 
the Angerstein Children (30) do not seem to have 
inspired the artist so much as their father, 
whose portrait (51) is singularly fine in ex- 
pression. Of the other wall portraits by Sir 
Joshua, the most remarkable is the large canvas 
of Colonel Acland and Lord Sidney (181), sup- 
posed, by a very violent exercise of the imagina- 
tive faculty, to be shooting red deer with bows 
and arrows. ‘‘ Alas!” these two gentlemen 
‘had been friends in youth,” but before the 
picture was finished they are said to have 
quarrelled, and to have shown that ‘‘ to be wroth 
with one we love doth work like madness in the 
brain,” by severally refusing to have anything 
to do with the picture. It now belongs to Lord 
Carnarvon, and is full of wasted power. In that 
special faculty in which Sir Joshua stands un- 
rivalled among all artists—the power of seizing 
the fleeting expressions of tenderest domestic feel- 
ing—there are two pictures here which it would 
be difficult to match. One is the Lady Elizabeth 
Herbert and Child already mentioned. The 
naked boy, with his beautiful face, is looking up 
to his mother and caressing her chin with the 
tenderest expression of love and trust; while 
she, with ‘‘ mind and music breathing from her 
face,” looks at him, her features full of the proud 
condescension of a mother’s love, lovely and 
loving, not quite smiling, but her whole face 
pregnant with an unborn smile. In the other 
(138), Lady Melbourne, the wife of the first 
Baron, is caressing her infant son, the Hon. 
Peniston Lamb, afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Melbourne. Here the mother, with alert atten- 
tion, seems to be endeavouring to catch the 
meaning of the broken words babbled by the 
child into her ear. A fine and well-preserved 








portrait of Mrs. Charlotte Hanbury, mother of 
the first Lord Bateman (8), the sweet face of 
the first wife of the first Earl of Carysfort, the 
Master Proby of No. 12, painted with the 
tenderest appreciation of its delicate beauty, a 
pretty half-length of Mrs. Woodley (25), and 
an unfinished sketch of Kitty Fisher (58) close 
a list of Sir Joshuas which are as a rule re- 
markable for their good preservation. 

His rival in life, but brother in death, Gains- 
borough, less varied in genius and less daring in 
effort, but moreuniformly successful inthe direc- 
tion of his unique and well-understood powers, is 
represented first and chiefly by hissuperb portrait 
of the superb Viscountess Ligonier (177), wife of 
the second Viscount, a work which need fear 
no comparison with any single figure by Sir 
Joshua. The same may be said of his portrait 
of William Pitt (47), to whose thin, stiff figure 
he has managed to impart grace without 
loss of character, and to whose stubborn 
features he has given the intellect of the 
statesman and the presence of a gentleman. 
Happily hung as a pendant to this is the 
portrait of Lady Ann Elizabeth Rawdon, after- 
wards Countess of Ailesbury (43), with her straight 
but graceful figure and gentle face, holding 
with exquisite delicacy of touch a light scarf in 
her pretty fingers. His power of seizin 
character is well shown in his sprightly an 
carefully drawn head of Miss Tyler (31), and 
in his sweet, quaint, prim little Miss Tryon (38). 
Of his rustic subjects, the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
Woodgatherers (172) is a fine example, but the 
two landscapes here do not do justice to his 
powers in this branch of art. Of his other 
pictures, none is so remarkable as a scene in the 
House of Commons, with the yellow waistcoat 
of the burly George Fox as the centre light. 
It does not appear a very impressive assembly, 
these rows of gentlemen in knee breeches and 
top boots closely packed in a little room with 
about as much architectural pretension as a 
village Methodist chapel; but it is none the less 
interesting for that, and, though the picture 
seems to have suffered much, and the subject 
was unsuitable to the artist, the play of delicate 
— in the dresses of the members] shows his 
hand. 

There is much to admire in the sensitive 
modelling of the face of old Mrs. Locke of Nor- 
bury (39), by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and there 
is a brave air about his portrait of The Fifth 
Earl Cowper (26), but the contrast between these 
works and those of his predecessors is so painful 
that it is difficult to do justice to them on the 
same page. On the other hand, two fine works 
by Francis Cotes, Sir William Welby-Gregory’s 
Chessplayers (49) and the Queen’s portraits of 
The Daughters of Frederick Prince of Wales 
(142), and one by Copley (133) (Zhe Daughters 
of George IIT., also from Buckingham Palace), 
can scarcely fail to raise the reputations of these 
artists; nor is there to be found a finer specimen 
of the art of Stubbs than his group of Mel- 
bournes and Milbanks (2), with its perfectly 
drawn horses, its fine finish being combined 
with great delicacy of colour and handling, espe- 
cially in the figure and dress of Lady Melbourne. 
Interesting is Mr. Dashwood’s Family Portraits 
(41) by Zoffany, painted in India about 1784 in 
his bright, definite manner. Opie’s vigorous 
and careful, but sombre, pictures of himself, his 
father, and mother (44, 53, and 57), belonging 
to Lord Bateman, and James Ward’s masterly 
likeness of himself (48), are also well worth 
attention. 

In English landscape the exhibition would 
be weak but for two fine early works of Turner 
in good preservation. The Kilgarran Castle (173), 
belonging to Mr. Bischoffsheim, was exhibited 
in 1799, and is a splendid example of his 
manner, after the inspiration of his visit to the 
North, and, restricted as it is in colour, and 
darkened by time, its bright sky still gleams 
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with wonderful power from the wall; while 
Lord de Tabley’s Lake at Tabley (178), painted 
1804, seems bright throughout as it was in 
that year. This curious work seems to be an 
instance of Turner's desire to render interesting 
as a picture a scene which had no great artistic 
attraction. The little lake is more like a busy 
port, so alive is it with boats, of which two, one 
going before the wind and the other close 
hauled, are crossing nearly at right angles; 
wonderful are the light dance of the water and 
the freshness of the cold, bright sky. Lord 
Durham’s large Calm on the Medway, by 
Callcott (46), despite its fine, broad effect of 
sunshine and picturesquely-arranged shipping, 
seems very empty compared with Lord Wim- 
borne’s lovely little warm Sandy Bank, by 
Crowe (22), a Watermill (5) by Patrick Nas- 
myth, belonging to Mr. Howard-Keeling, and 
Mr. G. D. Leslie’s boldly lit and broadly 
massed sketch by Constable, of Flatford Mill 
(13), which contain as much beauty as could 
well be pressed into such small areas. More 
striking, because less to be expected of the 
master, is Mr. Boulter’s rare little night scene, 
by Morland, called Travellers at an Inn (24), 
with its soft effect of artificial light throwing 
up shadows on each side of the porch, lighting 
the underbranch of the tree, glistening on the 
sign-post, casting the horses and travellers 
into transparent darkness, and mellowing the 
rough, white wall with soft radiance; both this 
and Mr. Ames’ pleasant Jandscape (10) show 
what he could do before he had sunk to be a 
picture-dealer’s hack; and what he might have 
done if the promise of his youth had been fulfilled 
is shown still more clearly by Mr. Adam 
Macrory’s beautiful series of Domestic Happiness 
(14, &c.), painted in that brief period of 
mental rest and physical temperance which fol- 
lowed his marriage. Unfortunately, the first 
of the set was lost, and that which was painted 
after the engraving by Thomas Richmond in its 
place, though clever, is manifestly inferior to the 
rest. Simple, but thoroughly effective, in 
design, showing the story of the girl’s fall and 
penitence, with directness and refinement, full 
of skilful and finished painting, and glowing 
with a variety of pearly tints, these little 
pictures teach even more than the artist intended 
of the beneficent influence of domestic happi- 
ness. The series was no doubt suggested by those 
of Hogarth, whose Lady’s Last Stake (55) is the 
only other picture here of the same class of 
domestic tragedy. It is as fresh and forcible as 
when painted for Lord Charlemont for £100. 
It fetched £1,585 at Christies’ in 1874, and is 
now the property of Mr. Louis Huth. The 
picture is specially interesting as containing 
the portrait of Miss Salusbury (Mrs. Piozzi), 
and specially disagreeable from the utter absence 
of noble emotion in the tempter and tempted. 

Among the curiosities of the exhibition 
should be noticed The Cricket Match, by Francis 
Hayman, belonging to the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, to which, unfortunately, no date is as- 
signed ; and a powerful picture of a boy tugging 
at a kite-string, by one Hugh Robinson, whose 
name is not mentioned in auy history of English 
art. This work (1) belongs to Mr. Teesdale, 
and is remarkable in more respects than there 
is space to mention here. One of them is that 
the boy is dressed in green, and has a very 
green landscape behind him. In fact, Hugh 
Robinson attempted a more difficult feat than 
yainsborough in his Blue Boy. Its success is 
not perfect, as the figure is not sufficiently 
relieved from the background. 

Cosmo MonkHovsE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THe daily papers tell us that the Bishop 
Suffragan of Nottingham has bought the ruin 
of the old palace of the Archbishops of York 
at Southwell from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, with the intention of presenting it 
to the bishopric of Southwell. It isto be hoped 
that a ‘‘ restoration” of the old palace is not 
intended. The bishop of the new see will want 
a house to live in, but some other site may 
surely be found for it than that already occupied 
by the most interesting fourteenth-century 
domestic remains in England. 


Some of the members of the French School 
at Athens, while making an excursion along 
the western coast of Asia Minor, have discovered 
close to Budrum (Halikarnassos) the longest 
Greek inscription yet known. It was lying at 
the bottom of a spring of clear water at which 
they had halted for their midday meal. 


WE understand that the February part of 
the Magazine of Art will contain an article on 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s house in Holland Park 
Road. The illustrations which accompany it 
are pronounced by the President to be the best 
reproductions of the various apartments in his 
residence that have been made. 


THE Liverpool Autumn Exhibition of modern 
works, comprising paintings in oil, water-colour 
drawings, etchings, and sculpture, closed on the 
6th ult. During the three months for which it 
was open no less than 77,830 persons paid for 
admission. Two hundred and sixty-nine works 
of art were sold, realising at catalogue prices 
£11,611 7s. 6d. This amount has only once 
been exceeded since the inauguration of the 
exhibition in 1871, viz.—in 1875, when the sales 
reached £12,299 18s. 6d. The profits arising 
from the exhibition are spent in pictures for the 
permanent collection of the Corporation, which 
18 becoming a most extensive one. The pic- 
tures selected for purchase for the permanent 
collection this year are as _ follows:—The 
Village Lawyer (Carl Schloesser); Down in the 
Reeds by the River (Frank Walton); One of the 
Family (F. G. Cotman) ; Blanchisseuses (Alice 
Havers) ; Sunday Morning (J. Campbell Noble) ; 
and Moorland, Barmouth (Albert Hartland). 
The following works have been purchased and 
presented to the Gallery by Mr. J. A. Picton :— 
Weal and Woe (Charles Gregory), Table d’ Hote at 
a Dogs’ Home (J. C. Dollman) ; and by Mr. Hy. 
Thompson, jun., Flower Sellers (Gustave Doré). 


THE French Chambers refuse to vote the 
grant demanded for a Museum of Casts at the 
Trocadéro, so that project, which has been 
much talked of, will, to the regret of all lovers 
of art, have to be given up for a time. 


THE Chronique announces that the works of 
restoration at the Chiteau de Loches have been 
begun. The Chiteau de Loches is one of the 
most important historic monuments of France, 
and its proposed restoration, which is a work 
of sheer necessity, has not been undertaken 
without the most thorough consideration. Com- 
missions have been appointed, Art Ministers 
driven to despair, and all the architects of the 
kingdom consulted. Finally, the work is 
entrusted to M. Bruneau, the architect 
attached to the Ministry of Fine Arts, under 
the direction of which the works will be carried 
out. The expense will be something enormous. 
For the works for the present year only, on the 
Jagade of Louis XII., a very small part of the 
whole, the estimate is 45,000 frs., two-thirds of 
which falls on the budget, and the rest on the 
funds of the Department. 


Tue Christmas number, if we may so call it, 
of L’Art is especially rich, giving two fine 
etchings, of full-page size, such as anyone 
might care not only to look at in a journal, but 
to have framed for the decoration of his room. 
One is a striking sea-piece, painted by Troyon 





and etched by Chauvel; the other, painted by 
Isaak van Ostade, represents a halt before , 
wayside inn, with allits usual accompaniments, 
It is etched by Gaujean. 


THE battle of the Salon, which has raged » 
fiercely in Paris of late, is by no means over, 
but a truce has been agreed upon for a fortnight 
—that is to say, the combatants will not meg 
again until January 15, when no doubt the 
battle will be renewed with fresh fury. On ths 
one side are the conservatives, who think that 4 
few small changes might perhaps be made with 
advantage in the réglement ; on the other, ths 
radicals, who wish for a thorough reform in the 
whole constitution. The subject is one that 
interests Paris greatly at present, helps to fill 
the newspapers, and provides a subject for debate 
in artistic circles. It is thought on the whole 
likely that the final result will be as follows :— 
All the artists who have already exhibited will 
be invited to attend a general meeting in the 
Palais de l’Industrie. They will be required to 
name a committee, which will be empowered to 
deliberate on the rules by which the Salon will 
be permanently organised. The number of men. 
bers who will form this committee is not yet 
decided ; it is known, however, that each brauch 
of art represented in the Salon—painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, &c.—will take rank in the 
formation of the committee according to its 
importance. 


M. Henri Rocuerort is about to start, it is 
said, on an expedition to Silesia, with the view 
of securing a fine collection of pictures that is 
to be sold there. ‘Three friends, who are 
associated with him in the projected purchase, 
will accompany him. 


M. MANET, the painter of sensational pictures, 
whose canvases are always the subject of much 
speculation and wonder in France, is repro- 
ducing, in oils, the episode of Rochefort’s escape 
from New Caledonia. 


M. CERAMANO is preparing for the Salon a 
remarkable picture (nine feet by six) of Ls 


Charlemagne, the giant-oak of Fontainebleau 
Forest. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Henry O'Neill 
author of works on Antient Irish Crosses, Irish 
Art and Civilisation, The Round Towers of 
Ireland, &c.; and of M. Lefuel, architect to 
the Louvre and the national palaces, &c. 


THE Swiss Nationalrath, on the motion of 
Prof. Vogelin, of Ziirich, has voted an annual 
grant of 20,000 frs. towards the erection of a 
Swiss Historical Museum. The proposal was 
first started by the Society for the Preservation 
of Swiss Art Monuments. Cantonal historical 
museums already exist in some of the cantons. 





THE STAGE. 
MR. TENNYSON’S NEW PLAY. 


Ir is highly probable that Mr. Tennyson's 
new play, Zhe Cup, which was brought out 
at the Lyceum on Monday night, will have 4 
longer stage-life than has been vouchsafed to 
either of his earlier dramatic essays ; for it 
has several qualities that place it—and espe 
cially for the purpose of stage representation 
—above The Falcon and above Queen Mary. 
There is every reason to believe that it will 
obtain at the theatre that kind of success 
which the Poet Laureate must have proposel 
to himself to win—a success very complete 
within its proper limits, Zhe Cup cannot 
constitute the entertainment of an evening. 
for the performance of it is finished within 
an hour and a-half of its beginning, which 1 
scarcely more than half the time during which 
the London playgoer demands to be actively 
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interested, not to take into account the time 
consumed by playing him in and the time 
consumed by playing him out. Another 
considerable piece will always have to be 
presented when Z'he Cup is presented. But 
judged even by the commonplace test of the 
space of time which its performance occu- 
pies—a question of practical value at the 
theatre—Zhe Cup is important enough to 
contribute substantially towards the draw- 
ing of an audience; and when the audi- 
ence has been gathered, and is listen- 
ing to the play, it is felt that the fame 
of the writer is by no means the only 
thing that justifies the attendance of the 
public. The interest of elaborate plot is 
not in the drama, nor the interest of the 
development of character. The story is as 
simple as it is grim; the chief characters are 
known almost as soon as they are seen ; the 
humours of no secondary personages light up 
the darkness of the fable; the poem is with- 
out marked subtlety of thought, though it 
abounds in vigour of expression. Much that 
night have been present in a great drama by 
a great poet is, therefore, absent ; but some- 
thing considerable remains. A powerful, if 
dreadful, story has been strongly handled ; its 
horror and its strange beauty—which are the 
essentials of tragedy—have been impressed 
upon us by a writer who, in the performance 


| of the business that was before him, has 


turned neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. 

We are all of us, by this time, so familiar 
with what story there 1s that there can be no 
need to repeat it here at any Jength. The 
theme which Mr. Tennyson has selected, and 
not invented, is that of the evil love of an un- 
scrupulous tyrant thwarted, when it seems to 
be indulged, by the devoted wife of a man 
whom he has slain. Sinnatus is the husband, 
who was killed in the act of protecting his 
wife’s honour from the assault of the man 
who would be her lover. Camma is the wife. 


: Synorix is the ex-Tetrarch whose ill deeds had 


procured his deposition, but whose cunning 
and firmness of purpose lift him again to 
the highest place, whence he renews the offer 
of his love—and with it this time his 
hand—to the wronged woman whose mind 
is set upon vengeance. Devoted, since the 
murder of her husband, to the service 
of the Ephesian Artemis, Camma has been 
held by her companions to have forsworn love, 
and to be certainly a priestess for the re- 
mainder of her days. Their surprise when 
they hear of her acceptance of Synorix’s offer 
of marriage is greater than their surprise when 
they discover for what purpose the offer was 
accepted. In a scene which on the whole is 
wonderfully impressive—and which owes not 
a little of its impressiveness to those stage 
devices in which Mr. Irving is so lavish 
and so ingenious—Camma begins the cele- 
bration of the marriage rites, makes prayer 
to Artemis for a curse instead of a bless- 
ing, and pledges her spouse in a poisoned 
cup, of which she drinks first, anil which 
he afterwards drains. A robust appetite 
for horrors enables us to watch with satis- 
fection while the poison that may not be 
“walked down,” and for which there exists no 
antidote, is doing its work in the veins of both 
Camma and Synorix. The will of Camma, 


and her savage joy in her vengeance, enable 
her to suppress for a while the exhibition of 
her tortures. Meantime, it is Synorix who 
writhes. His ghastly death is followed by 
hers, and the horror ot the thing is completed. 
But the work would hardly be Mr. 
Tennyson’s if there were not beauty and 
tenderness besides. The imagination which 
in its later workings has been occupied 
with Philip of Spain and with Rizpah has 
been occupied also with the gentle pathos 
of The Children’s Hospital and the patriot 
note of The Revenge, and neither the beauti- 
ful expression of pathos nor the vigorous 
expression of patriotism is lacking to the new 
tragedy. Perfectly Tennysonian is the speech 
of Camma in which, when Galatia is 
threatened, Camma counsels resistance to those 
who counsel submission; and hardly less 
characteristic is the tender little love-song 
which Camma, in the first act, chants in the 
absence of her lord. ‘This, however, is 
neither the place nor the time for any attempt 
at literary criticism upon a work which must, 
of course, have greater claims than are imme- 
diately discernible to rank highly as Literature. 
The full text must be before one before it is 
safe to speak of Zhe Cup from any other 
point of view than that from which it is 
regarded as adrama to be acted. Asa drama 
to be acted it is sufficiently rich in situations 
that tell, in the presentation of strongly con- 
trasted character, in the expression of 
emotions that move to horror and of 
emotions that move to approval. It affords 
opportunities tothe actor. And, furthermore, 
it affords opportunity, of which the Lyceum 
management has fully and most intelligently 
availed itself, for the display of all the best 
resources of scenic art. 

The actors’ opportunities, and how they are 
used, and the occasions seized for scenic 
display, alone remain to be spoken of. Ifthe 
play were more completely filled with various 
incident, and some of it of a homely kind, so 
that one could realise a little more by ex- 
perience, and a little less by hearsay, the parts 
played by the principal personages in their 
habits as they lived, nothing would be wanting 
to the piece in the way of furnishing both 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry with two of 
the best characters these players have ever 
performed. ‘The outlines of these characters 
of Synorix and Camma are suited precisely to 
the actors who appear in them. Nothing 
more than some further development by the 
dramatist was required to make Mr. Irving’s 
Synorix one of his most memorable perform- 
ances, and Miss Terry’s Camma one of her 
most delightful. The outlines, as it is, 
have been really admirably understood 
and rendered both by actor and actress. 
Mr. Irving, who neglects nothing, gives 
us, for about the twentieth time in 
his career, a “ make-up” that is as remark- 
able as it is new. He reproduces with careful 
precision just what the part of Synorix requires 
—the type of the Roman at his cruellest and 
his worst as it comes to us through the skilled 
and repulsive representations of Mr. Alma 
Tadema. Mr. Irving’s own power of grim 
satire serves him in good stead in giving 
vitality to this picture. He was never more 
incisive in his method of utterance ; he never 





expressed with a more extraordinary fidelity 





the force of evil and mean desire. It is not 
his fault if he has but about two beautifu 1 
things to say—about two things which are 
not the appropriate utterances of the unmiti- 
gated baseness he is required to represent. 
One of them is a pretty compliment to 
Camma, on her coming, when she, as a 
‘*twin-sister of the morning star, 
Foreleads the sun.” 

The other is a half-remorseful reflection, 
after he has made a violent end of his rival, 
Camma’s husband, that he “ might have left 
this stroke to Rome,” but that yet he might 
“make Galatia prosperous,” and that so he 
and Camma might 


‘*chirp among our vines, and smile 
At bygone things, till that eternal peace.” 


Mr. Irving gives additional force to an 
illustration which, in the text of the Poet 
Laureate, is already forcible and fine—the 
passage in which it is recounted how the 
hunted Lion slew four dogs, 

* and knew it not; and so remained 


Staring upon the hunter. And thus Rome 
Will crush you if you wrestle with her.” 


That the death-scene which ends all is studied 
with rare power hardly requires to be said ; 
nor on this occasion has Mr, Irving any need 
to echo Charles the Second’s considerate 
apology for being so unconscionable a time in 
dying. 

I have seldom seen Miss Ellen Terry to 
greater advantage than as Camma. Her 
part—which, in another version of the tale, 
Ristori, it seems, has acted before her—allows 
room for the suggestion, if not for the com- 
plete development, of all that she can do most 
satisfactorily, and is almost without trace of 
any of those demands which she fulfils less 
perfectly. The part abounds in occasions for 
the display of her particular gifts, which are 
gentleness, pathos, and grace. She speaks al- 
ready with conviction, butshe might speak with 
more of fire and impulse, Camma’s patriotic 
call to resistance against Rome. Once or 
twice itjis felt that the lines she is delivering 
are capable of an intensity that she does not 
bestow on them. Once or twice it is felt 
that an actress of larger physical resource 
would “let herself go’? where Miss Terry 
reins herself in, and would produce a great 
and legitimate effect where Miss Terry makes 
no great point. But those changes of the 
voice which betoken gathering excitement, in 
speeches of appeal, come at the moments when 
they are most requisite, as, especially, in the 
moment of Camma’s second appeal to the 
goddess in her temple—that beginning 
“ Artemis, Artemis,” in a tone dictated by 
profound feeling or arrived at by a selt- 
concealing art. And if Miss Terry is not 
seldom ready with the required accent of 
passion, she is at all times ready with the 
required movement of grace. To some of us, 
in past performances, that grace has seemed 
too obviously studied; it has been so chiefly 
when what are called statuesque attitudes 
were assumed in dresses of the day. In 
modern drama the term “statuesque attitude” 
impliesa measure of mild reproach, for attitudes 
of the heroines of the day should be graceful 
and lifelike—not graceful and statuesque. It 
is not sculpture, with its arrested movement, 
that you want most to recall in representa- 
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tions of daily life; it is the infinitely varied 
gesture of the actions of daily life. I do not 
myself see, however, that Miss Terry is open 
to this implied reproach, even in the repre- 
sentations of contemporary life. But what 
may be a little dubious there becomes, in such 
a piece as the present tragedy, distinctly a 
point for praise. Under her thin, sea-green 
raiment of lissome stuff, the movement and 
the arrested movement of the actress are 
equally perfect. Aided by draperies arranged 
with the most singular skill, the figure, in 
its freedom and suavity, recalls the Elgin 
Marbles and the designs of the artist who 
has learnt the best from them—Mr. Albert 
Moore. In line and hue the actress is a 
realisation of Mr. Moore’s paintings. 

Scenic arrangements, nowadays, are so 
apt to be turned from their proper purpose of 
helping the necessary business of the play, 
that the praise which might be given to their 
ingenuity is withheld because of their 
inappropriateness. They are wont to 
encumber instead of assisting. Put, in the 
representation of the Temple of Artemis, 
legitimate occasion has been found for wealth 
of scenic appliances, and all that is here, as 
well as being surprisingly beautiful in itself, 
is helpful of the effect. The group of 
priestesses and attendants, with lights borne 
aloft, and dancing boys bearing flowers, is 
similarly serviceable. Down to the last 
details of colour and lighting, as the groups 
press forward and gather back, all is equally 
well managed. Costly, of course, such a 
presentation of a great function in a noble 
temple is bound to be ; but its costliness and 
its elaboration are not so apparent as its 
intelligence and its high taste. ‘The play does 
not humbly accompany the spectacle, but the 
spectacle splendidly illustrates the play. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








SHAKSPERE AT MEININGEN. 
A CORRESPONDENT who is at Meiningen for 
the purpose of studying how Shakspere 1s acted 
in Germany sends us some interesting notes on 
the recent doings of the Meiningen troop, which 
has just now made its reappearance for the 
season in the dilettante little capital. It appears 
that the Meiningen actors, having been reproved 
for their too great attention to antiquarian 
detail and scenic effect, and having also been 
informed that their success was in a large 
measure due to such attention, determined to 
play « Shaksperian piece with that scantiness 
of decoration—not to say complete absence of 
decoration— which obtained in England on the 
stage in Shakspere’s time. The piece selected 
was The Taming of the Shrew, ‘‘ or rather,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘a condensed version of it 
with the Christopher Sly introduction intact.” 
‘*The scenery,’ our friend proceeds, ‘‘ repre- 
sented a balcony (in which, during the play 
proper, Christopher Sly and the lora and page 
and others sat), from which, and at the sides of 
which, hung curtains with slits, so as to make 
three exits at the back. Place and change of 
place were indicated by little notices which 
were hung up under the balcony, thus: Before 
an Inn in a Wood—Room in Baptista’s House— 
&ec.” Our correspondent was struck, and, 
it would seem, at first displeased, with 
the amount of farce introduced inte this 
performance; but he afterwards—perhaps 
indulgently—came to the conclusion that 1'he 
Taming of the Shrew could never have been 
meant seriously; and ‘* besides,’ he adds, ‘* it 





is a play devised entirely for the delectation of 
Christopher Sly.” He had come to this con- 
clusion before observing a criticism or notice in 
the Meininger Tageblatt, to the effect that, ‘‘ con- 
formably with the character of the play and 
with its prologue, the performance must be 
throughout in burlesque style.” The Meinin- 
gers, it will be remembered, are coming to 
London this next season. They will doubtless 
present certain of the pieces of their répertoire 
with all the completeness of ornament and 
accessory for which the Ducal theatre is cele- 
brated ; but they would also do well to present 
some Shaksperian dramas, and, if possible, 
something more weighty than The Taming of 
the Shrew, with the same old-world economy of 
decoration which has been commented on above. 
And English managers might, at all events for 
a change and a novelty, adopt this plan. It 
would not fill a London theatre for a hundred 
nights, but it would fill it for a fortnight at 
almost no expense. Curiosity would be great. 
We commend the suggestion to Mr. Irving, 
who is fond of intellectual experiments, and 
who might take it seriously ; and, in default of 
Mr. Irving, to Mr. Hollingshead, who is of so 
happy a temperament that he is always very 
ready to have a laugh at the expense of the 
Past, if that glorifies the Present. This would 
be but another form of the ‘‘Palmy Day” 
satire—the elaborate practical joke which con- 
sisted in Mr. MHollingshead’s offering the 
hospitality of places in his theatre to critics 
who were willing to sit an afternoon while 
George Barnwell was being gone through upon 
the stage. 








STAGE NOTES. 


A CHANGE of programme, which bids fair to 
be for the best, is announced at the St. James’s 
Theatre for to-night. Good Fortune is be with- 
drawn, and Mr. Tom Taylor’s most effective 
one-act drama, A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, is 
to be produced for the first time at this theatre, 
Mrs. Kendal taking the part of Anne Carew, 
which was created many years ago by a leading 
actress of the time, but which playgoers of the 
younger generation associate with Miss Kate 
Terry. ‘Together with Mr. Taylor’s little drama 
there is to be played The Money Spinner, by 
Mr. Pinero, the young dramatist who is the 
author of J/ester’s Mystery and other pleasant 
and clever little pieces. A very strong cast is 
promised for this—Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
John Clayton, and Mr. John Hare, beside 
other approved actors. 

Miss Lirron begins on Monday afternoon 
the series of daily performances at the Gaiety 
Theatre which she has undertaken. She begins 
with Wycherley’s Country Girl, arranged, and 
doubtless made presentable, by John Bannister. 
We shall be delighted to see the piece. Other 
standard comedies succeed to this; among them 
that comedy of Goldsmith’s which is the least 
frequently presented—Z'he Good Natured Man. 
Those who saw a very admirable private per- 
formance of this piece in London last season 
by some highly accomplished amateurs will 
understand that its stage merits are by no 
means inconsiderable. 
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THEATRES. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
MODJESKA. 

To-night, ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
Comedy in five acts, by Metsrs. SCRIBE and LEGOUVE. 

Characters by Messrs, Forbes-Robertson, J. D. Beveridge, Lin Rayne, 
Brian Darley, Neville Doone, J. W. Lawrence, J. W. Phipps, &c., and 
G: W. Anson ; Mesd Heléna Modjeska, Winifred Emery, Kate Vartg, 
Blanche Garnier, K. Leeson, Julia Roselle, &c., and Amy Ruselle (her first 
appearance since her recent severe i!lness). 

To conclude with J. MORTIMER’S successful Comedy, 

TWO O Boys, 








Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. Carriages at 11. 


R UR Y L AN £ 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 

Grand Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. BLANCHARD, 

OTHER GOOSE 
Music by F. Wallerstein. 

Miss Kate Santley (her first appearance after her severe illness), Missey 
Ada Blanche, Little Addie Bianche, Emma D’Auban, Agnes Hewitt, Carrie 
Coote, Marian D’Auban, Braham, De Vere, Praeger, Ridgway, Hogarth, 
Howard, Farquhar, and Louisa Payne; Messrs. Arthur Roberts, John 
D’Auban, James Fawn, Mark Kinghorn, Charles Koss, Frank Wyatt, Johy 
Ridley, W. Waite, Storey, Cullen, Abrah Bradford, and the celebrated 
Julian Girard. 


OLLY THE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. Too 

To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At 8.15, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. Brox, 
called THE UPPER CRUST, . 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, KE. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

At 10,15, a new and utter Absurdity, by HENRY J. BYRON, 

THE LIGHT FANTASTIC. 

Mr. SAMUEL SLITHERY, of the Hall of Terpsichore, Old Kent-roade 
Mr. J. L, TOOLE, 
Prices is. to £3 3s. 











A TRE 


Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Every evening, ut 8.30, a new and original Upera Comique, entitled 
LES MOUSQUETAIRKES, 

Composed by LOUIS VARNEY, produced under the direction of Mr. H. B, 
FARNIE, with the following company :—Messrs, H. Bracy, Harry Paulton, 
C. Ashford, E. Stepan, Lewins, and F. H. Celii; Mesdumes Alice May, E sie 
Moore, Davis, and M. Taylor. Conductor, Mr, Hiller, 

Preceded, at 7.15, by DUTCH METAL, 

Box-otfice open daily from 11 till 5. Dvors open at 6.45. Carriages at Il, 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. BURT. 


YCEUM THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HeNnRY IRVING. 
THE CUP. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
ALFRED TENNYSON'S Tragedy, in two acts, 
THE CUP, 


No free list. No fees 








Every evening, at 7.45. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY—Mr. IRVING—Mr, TERRISS, 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
Mr. IRVING as LOUIS and FABIEN DEI FRANCHI. 


Doors open at 7.15. Box-office (Mr. HURST) open from 10 to 5 daily, 
Seats vooked by letter or te.egram. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, TO-DAY 


(SATURDAY), and SATURDAY, JANUARY 15TH, at 2.30, Doors 
open at 2, 


Stage Manager, Mr. H.J. LOVEDAY. Acting Manager, Mr. BRAM STOKER. 


NEW SADLER’s WELLS. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 


At 9.30, 





s a — Manager, Mrs. 8, F. BATEMAN. 
n ment, for a limited term, of Mr. C > y 
ane A » 0 CHARLES WARNER and Mr. 
To-night, at 8, will be presented SHERIDAN’s Comedy, 
THE SCHOOL FUR SCANDAL, 
With the following Cast— 
SIK PETER TEAZLE—Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. 
CLHLARLES SURFA r. CHARLES WALKNER, 
JOSEPIL SURE t—Mr. KB. i. BROOKE. 

LADY TEAZLE—} VIKGINIA F. BATEMAN. 
Crabtree—Mr, William Farren; Sir Oiiver—Mr. Edmund Lyens: Sir 
jamin—Mr. kt. Buckstone ; Moses—Mr. A, Wood; Trip—Mr, Walter Bro: 
Careless— Mr. bee ong o- 

Lady Sneerwell—Miss M, Bell; Mrs. —Mrs. W. Si ; i 
ap ig ; Mrs. Candour—Mrs. W. Sidney ; Maria 
The original Prologue written by GARRICK will be spoken 
Prices from 6d, to 7s, 6d. Doors open at 6.30, Ne fees. 









Ther» 
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.] r . 
PERA COMIQUE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 
A new and original Meiodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. 8. GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 
Preceded, at 8, by IN THE SULKS, 
By Messrs. FRANK DESPREZ and ALFRED CELLIER. 

Messrs. G. Grossmith, Kichard Temple, Rudland Barrington, F. Thornton, 
Durward Lely, Geo. Temple ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Ellen Shirley, Jessi 
Boud, Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. The 
piece produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 


) * , 
pRIN CE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, an English version of P. GIACOMETTI'S great Italian Play, “la 
Morte Civile,” called A NEW TRIAL 
Mr. COGHLAN as CORKADO. 
Preceded, at 7.45,by IN HONOUR BOUND. 
Box-ottice open daily from 1] to 5, 
. ? yy ’ 
RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GoOCH. 
To-night, at 8, TOM TAYLOR'S great romantic Drama, 
THE FOOL’S KEVENGE, 
Mr. EDWIN BOUTH as BERKTUCCIO, and specially selected company. 
New scenery by Mr. Charles Brooke, New costumes by Mrs, 5. May. 
Preceded, ut 7, by AN OLD MASTER, 
1 lude with the laughable Farce, 
THAT BLESSED BABY. 
Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JAcK-oOn, 
Box-ottice open daily. Doors open at 6.20, commence at 7 


R OYTALYTY THEATRE E. 
v Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 
This evening, at 6,45, THe SECKET. 
At 7.30, BOW BELLS. 
To conclude, at 9.30, with DUN JUAN JUNIOR, 
- a eo ye oe ey Dora Vivian, Crawford, Lavender, 
arlin, Ward, Annie Lawler ; Messrs, Righton, Cooper, Kelvey, 8. Dallas, 
avd T. P. Haynes. Powerful chorus. ates ” 
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THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BOXES of BOOKS, containing the NEWEST WORKS in all departments of 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, together with VOLUMES of MUSIC, are 
seguldrly despatched to Subscribers in the Country. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting London will find in the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY the advantage of a First-rate CLUB. The READING and 
WRITING ROOMS, the REFERENCE LIBRARY, the LUNCHEON and DINING 
ROOMS, the LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, and the GENTLEMAN’S SMOKING- 
ROOM, are open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





Prospectuses, with Terms of Subscription, forwarded post-free on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, Grosvenor Gallery Library, Limited, New Bond-street. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of RICHLY ILLUSTRATED ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS, 
both ENGLISH and FOREIGN, is now on SALE at the LIBRARY. Also a COMPLETE 
COLLECTION of the WORKS of STANDARD :AUTHORS, handsomely bound in calf 
and morocco. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco ; 
to be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s 
Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s 
Fire. There’s no Herb like it under the canopy of heaven.”— 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” 


In 1 02z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
WwW. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 
beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


COCOA 
Cuas, A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin. 
Pave So ee See oes. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
vod, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassau1. 
** It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
W. W. Sropparz, F.I.C,, F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are free from SMELL 

Are manufactured 

Without Phosphorus 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed 

Are very DAMP PROOF 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


EIGHT PRIZH MEDALS, 


PROTECTION TO HEAL‘fE, 


. Brann & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PO!TED MEaTs & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Parra Enea Also 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 








rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS . 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET ; 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Life Assurances of all desctiptions. 


Specially low rates for young lives, and for non-participating Policies, 
Prompt settlement of Claims. 


A new and greatly simplified forra of Proposal, also the Society’s newly 
revised Prospectus, will be forwarded on application, 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPARY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Rt. Hon, Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 

Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed $o Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, . 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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PHRanNx FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 

low £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re~ 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 
Does not require stirring while in use. 


Dries quickly, flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insolublo 
colour when ‘ry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without tear 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink are not 
impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer, 


Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s, each. 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H. C. STZPHENS, i191, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


[FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIKE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 

No extra charce for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


EF @ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolls. 
-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 49 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 














A ‘ a] Y ° “* 
’ | YHE PRINTERS of Society, The Citizen, 
Four other Newspapers, Twenty Monthly Periodicals, and other 
Publications possess unrivalled facilities both at London and Chilworth 
for the production of this class of work. Estimates Furnished.—UNWIN 
BroTHERs, The Gresham Press, 1094, Cannon-street, E.C, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 
fluid b 


ination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, Ly gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
seusations of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 

















name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO/S PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 
NEW VIEWS on IRELAND; or, Irish Land 


Grievances and Remedies. By CHARLES RUSSELL, Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


**Should be studied by everyone who desires to understand the existing crisis in 
Treland.’’—Spectator. 


THE LIFE’S WORK in IRELAND of a LANDLORD 
who TRIED to DO his DUTY. By W. BENCE JONES, of Lissclan, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘An interesting and instructive book, but not the least enlightening part of it is the 
Preface, dated the 12th of December, 1880. He had just been threatened with ‘ Boycotting, 
which he now undergoes.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By Alexander G. Richey, 


Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** To all who, either as legislators or publicists, are called on to take part in the present 
controversy, the book will prove invaluable.” — Zimes. 
“ This book cannot fail to do good.””—S¢. James’s Gazette. 


DISTURBED IRELAND: being the Letters written 


during the Winter of 1880-81 by BERNARD H. BECKER, Special Commissioner of 
the Daily News. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Immediately. 





LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from 


his Poems and other Writings. Illustrated from Blake’s own Works. By ALEX- 
ANDER GILCHRIST. <A New and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Letters and 
a Memoir of the Author. Printed on hand-made paper, the Illustrations on India 
paper, mounted in the Text. 2 vols., cloth clegant, gilt, with Designs after Blake by 
Frederick J. Shields, medium 8vo, 42s. 

**One of the most beautiful and interesting books of the season.”—Daily News. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen and 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(\.p. 1450—1878). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by GEORGE 
GROVE, D.C.L. 3 vols., 8vo, with L[llustrations and Woodcuts. Parts I. to XIL., 
3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and IIL., 8vo, 21s. each. 

Vol. I. Ato IMPROMPTU, Vol. Il. IMPROPERLA to PLAIN SONG. 


“As a complete account of the biographical as well as technical materials relating to the 
art of music and its history, Mr, Grove’s Dictionary is without precedent in England.” 


Quarterly Review. 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


MORLEY. Crown Svo, 2s.6d, New Volume, 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 


_“*Mr. Myers gives us a picture of the man, and an estimate of his work, which is cer- 
tainly not inferior to anything that has preceded it.”—Academy. 


ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical Intro- 


ductions by various Writers, and a general Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Edited by 'T. H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. 
Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. | Vol. £V. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL, 


**A work of the very highest excellence, which promises to be a most valuable addition 
to the standard criticism of English literature.’”’—Academy. 


THE YEAR’S ART: a Concise Epitome of all Matters 


relating to the Arts of Painting, ScunptTure, and ARCHIVECTURE which have occurred 
during the Year 1880, together with Information respecting the Events of the Year 
1881. Compiled by MARCUS B. HUISH. Crown 8yo, :!s. 6d. 
** Let us conclude this notice by heartily thanking Mr. Huish for his excellent handbook. 
It is sold at half-a-crown; we would willingly have given a guinea for it, and only regret 
that it was not thought of sooner.” ; 


GILBERT WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and 


ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. New Edition, with a Poem and Letters never before 
published. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by FRANK BUCKLAND; a Chapter on 
Antiquities by Lord SELBORNE, With Ilustrations by Professor Delamotte. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ABBOTT’S FARM; or, Practice with Science. 


By HENRY TANNER, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., Author of ‘* First Principles of Agricul- 
ture.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRiiNCH READER. 


ak Second Year. Containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 
Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, &c. By G. EUGE.NE-FASNACHT, Author of 
Macmillan’s ‘* Progressive French and German Courses,’” &c. Extra fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





Edited by John 





RECENT CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, ANDO. 


KIDES, LYSIAS, ISOCRATES, and ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, by R. C. JEBR 

M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, 12s. 6d. : 

** Professor Jebb occupies justly a foremost place among English classical scholars, anj 

his writings are especially attractive to general readers, because of the beautiful prose iy 
which he expresses himself.” — Westminster Review. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of M. T. CICERO: being a Translatioy 
of the Letters in Mr. Watson’s Selection, with Historical and Critical Notes by the 
Rey. G. E. JEANS, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Jean’s translation deserves to take its place side by side with Davies anj 
Vaughan’s ‘ Republic,’ and Church and Brodribb’s ‘ Tacitus.’ ’—S¢. James’s Gazette, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited, with Notes 


and Introductions, by A. R. CLUER, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fap, 
8vo, 6s. 
**This is more than a short book. It far surpasses in every respect all the English 
Editions of the ‘ Memorabilia.” The notes evince considerable scholarship. We can strongly 
recommend the work to students and teachers.” —Athenaeum. 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. Mw 


STEPHENSON, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York. Extra fcap. 8vo, fs, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, BooksI.-IV. Edited, with Notes 
adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, by Professors W. W. GOODWIN and J.V, 
WHITE, of Harvard University. Witha Map. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

*‘This is an excellent school-book. . There are many editions of the ‘ Anabasis' 
or its parts, but we are inclined to think that this is the best for a young scholar who is 
bent on making himself a good one.’’—Dublin Hvening Mail. 


PLINY’S LETTERS. Bock III. The Text of H. Keil, witha 
Commentary by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge; and a Lirr or Putyy, by G.H. 
RENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. S8vo, 5s. 


“ m 

THE STORY of ACHILLES, from HOMER’S ILIAD.” Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by the late J. H. PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master_at Harrow; and WALTER LEAF, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
VERGIL. The SECOND GEORGIC. Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrine, 


M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Uppingham, 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 
“Ho gives usa carefully written introduction, and some notes which show both taste 
and scholarship. . . . If any teacher desires to interest a pupil in Vergil’s poetry, he 
cannot do better than put this little book into his hands.” —Academy. 


HORACE. SELECTIONS from the EPISTLES and SATIRES. 
Edited by Rev. W. J. F. V. BAKER, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambritlga, 
and Assistant-Master at Marlborough. 18mo, ls. 6d. 


THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. Selected and Edited by Rev. 
HERBERT KYNASTON, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1Smo, ls. 6d. 

“This capital selection supplies an obvious need, and should be used in all schools where 

Greek is taught, and by senior students who cannot afford complete editions of the poets in 

question.” —Athenaeum, 


LIVY. The HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the 21st and 


22nd Books of Livy, adapted for the use of Beginners. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
18mo, Is. 6d. 

**Tt is an adaptation of Livy’s difficult text to the wants of beginners, the peculiarities 
of Livy’s beautiful style being carefully and most ingeniously preserved, while its difficulties 
are entirely removed. . We heartily recommend this little book for use in schools. 
There could be no better introduction to Livy, nor to the Art of Latin Prose Composition.” 

Dublin Evening Mail. 


A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. Roby, M.A, late 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘A Grammar of the Latin 
Language from Plautus to Suctonius,” &c. Crown 8vo, ds. 
‘*The appearance of a new School Latin Grammar, by Mr. Roby, is an event in educa 
tional literature.”’— Educational Times. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. W. Goodwit, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6% 
**It is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language.” —Athenacui. 


FIRST LESSONS in GREEK: adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 


Grammar, and designed as an Introduction to the Anabasis of Xenophon. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard University: 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND STEPS to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 


Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination Papers in Greek 
Scholarship. By BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A., Author of “ First Steps to Greek 
Prose Composition,’”’ &c. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
*,* A KEY to both Parts, for the use of Teachers only, is in preparation. 
**Mr, Jackson’s work is a distinct gain to both composition, master and ss hai 
Hvaminer. 
*,* Messrs. Macmillan § Co.’s Catalogues of Educational and other Books may 
be obtained on application. 
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